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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate,  ff  he  r^olves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Jf  he  Mis  the  crimes 
tf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  Mis  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dv,  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND ,  SOCIAL. 

■■  ■  0 - 

MR  FAWCETT’S  NEW  BILL. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  Irish  University  question  is 
not  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Mr  Fawcett,  having 
inadvertently  violated  one  of  the  rules  of  Parliament 
by  acknowled^ng  that  he  had  improved  his  Bill  after  it 
had  been  nominaUy  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  improving  it  without  acknowledgment  after 
the  precedent  that  satisfies  the  consciences  of  ordinary 
members  of  Parliament,  cannot  quite  complain  of  the 
fate  of  the  Bill  that  he  had  hoped  to  pass  through  a 
second  reading  last  Wednesday,  although  he  may  be 
justly  aggrieved  that  -Mr  Gladstone  should  have  joined 
in  tactics  that  are  perhaps  allowable  to  Ultramontane 
delegates,  but  are  certainly  unworthy  of  a  Prime  Minister 
with  a  majority  at  his  back.  As,  however,  the  Dublin 
University  Tests  Bill  (No.  2)  had  but  little  chance  of 
being  passed  this  session,  against  the  wishes  of  tbe  Go¬ 
vernment,  even  they  who  saw  in  it  as  near  an  approach 
as  could  be  hoped  for  towards  a  settlement  of  the  whole 
question  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Dublin  University 
Tests  Bill  (No.  3)  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  law 
before  the  vacation  begins.  This  Bill  satisfies  the  most 
pressing  requirements  of  justice,  and  will  clear  the 
ground  for  further  and  final  reforms,  whenever  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  or  his  successor  is  bold  enough  to  attempt  them, 
or  whenever  any  private  member  is  allowed  to  take 
them  in  hand.  It  only  introduces  in  the  country 
that  most  needs  it  a  tolerant  measure  which  was  long 
urgently  demanded  in  a  country  that  suffered  less  by  its 
absence,  and -which,  since  its  ^option,  has  been  found 
to  work  admirably.  Religious  tests  in  the  English 
Universities  having  been  removed,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  justification  for  their  continuance  in  an  Irish 
University,  and  that  they  should  be  maintained  can  be 
desired  by  none  but  those  Protestant  and  Catholic 
zealots  who,  each  for  their  own  selfish  reasons,  seek  to 
perpetuate  the  theological  hatred  that  exists  among  the 
more  extreme  sections  of  their  adherents.  As  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  are  agreed  that  they  shall  be  removed, 
and  as  even  the  dons  of  the  University  are  eager  for  the 
change,  it  cannot  be  longer  staved  off;  and  the  new 
Bill  that  is  to  come  on  for  second  reading  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  after  the  holidays  will 
doubtless  be  quickly  passed  through  both  Houses. 

The  main  question  suggested  by  this  measure  is  as  to 
its  sufficiency  as  an  initial  step  in  the  way  of  Irish  Uni¬ 
versity  Reform.  We  should  nave  been  glad  to  see  Mr 
Fawcett’s  abandoned  Bill  passed  in  its  entirety,  or  with 
no  change  beyond  the  amplification  and  greater  liberali¬ 
sation  of  some  of  its  clauses  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  new  Bill  will  not  meet  all  present  requirements.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  self- 
rwtification  of  all  the  real  grievances  under  which  Irish 
Catholics  labour.  The  Bill  even  renders  possible  that 
mnch-talked-of  and  heartily  longed-for  panacea  of  all 
nsh  wo^,  concurrent  endowment.  If  Catholics  can  hold 
ellowships  in  Trinity  College,  and  can  take  their  share 
IB  the  management  both  of  it  and  of  the.  associated 
niversity,  they  may  and,  we  believe,  will  in  time 


assume  so  important  a  position  in  the  governing  body 
that  they  will  be  able — unless  the  whole  difficulty  is 
cleared  away  beforehand,  like  morning  mists  by  the 
sunshine — to  obtain  all  that  they  can  have  any  right  to 
demand.  The  fact  that  attendance  at  the  lectures  of 
Protestant  teachers  is  not  essential  to  the  obtaining  of 
Dublin  honours  offers  special  facilities  for  this,  and  the 
Ultramontanes  will  strangely  belie  their  character  if  they 
do  not  speedily  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages,  and 
send  all  their  clever  youths  to  compete  for  honours  that 
will  carry  with  them  a  shai'e  in  the  direction  of  the 
future  of  their  Alma  Mater.  So  long  as  the  University 
and  the  College  are  constituted  as  they  are  at  present, 
no  one  can,  or  should,  object  to  this ;  and  if  any  other 
constitution  is  adopted  it  can  hardly  be  less  favourable 
than  the  existing  organisation  to  the  perfect  equality  of 
creeds.  But  other  and  greater  measures,  tending  to 
the  same  result,  may  prec^e  this  change.  Unless  Irish 
grievances  can  be  removed  without  it,  we  no  ay  expect 
that  the  Home  Rule  movement  will  grow,  and,  if  Ireland 
should  have  its  own  system. of  self-government,  English¬ 
men  could  not  object  to  any  academical  arrangements 
that  were  adopted,  even  if  they  had  the  unlikely  effect 
of  giving  supremacy  to  the  Ultramontane  faction. 
Before  Home  Rule  is  obtained,  however,  if  it  is  to  be 
obtained  at  all,  another  movement  may  be  expected  to 
triumph.  While  there  is  State  endowment  of  religion 
in  England,  we  hardly  ought  to  object  to  State  endow¬ 
ment  of  religion  in  Ireland.  The  accident  that  Protes¬ 
tantism  preponderates  in  one  country  and  Catholicism 
in  another  affords  no  justification  at  all  for  the  meting 
out  to  them  of  different  measures.  Not  till  all  forms  of 
religion  are  entirely  separated  from  the  State  can  we 
insist  with  any  reason  upon  the  secularising  of  Irish 
State-controlled  education.  But  the  disestablishment 
of  the  English  Church  is  one  of  the  near  triumphs  of 
Radicalism,  and  when  that  is  done,  we  can,  if  Ireland  is 
still  our  subject  colony,  insist  with  authority  on  the 
adoption  of  a  like  system .  there.  Thus  the  rock  upon 
which  Mr  Gladstone  was  nearly  shipwrecked  the  other 
day  has  a  chance  of  being  removed  by  the  disintegrating 
action  of  free  thought. 

But  even  now  it  is  of  less  importance  than  many 
suppose.  Mr  Gladstone’s  error  was  not  in  attempting  to 
conciliate  the  Irish  Catholics,  but  in  proposing  to  aid 
them  by  adopting  certain  expedients  that  he  thought 
would  be  approved  by  the  Ultramontane  prelates.  By 
quietly  ignoring  without  acting  unjustly  towards  them, 
as  the  Dublin  University  reformers  now  have  a  chance  of 
doing,  their  strength  will  be  deprived  of  all  its  artificial 
adjuncts^  and  it  will  become  very  much  easier  to  cope  with 
them.  It  is,,  to  say  the  least,  probable  that  even  the  veiy 
limited  measure  that  Mr  Fawcett  is  to  carry  through  this 
session  will  have  the  effect  of  thoroughly  weakening  the 
Ultramontane  cause,  by  forcing  it  to  appear  in  its  actual 
dimensions  instead  of  helping  to  invest  it,  as  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  is  willing  to  do,  with  preposterous  and  unreal 
powers.  That  is  a  work  certainly  worth  doing  in  the 
interests  of  Liberalism,  and  if  Mr  Fawcett  helps  to  do  it 
by  his  new  Tests  Abolition  Bill,  he  need  not  regret  the 
mischance  by  which  his  complete  project  has  been  T'*- 
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difary  Grand  Mastership  to  remain  in  its  naked  siir.- 
plicity.  Many  a  Whitechapel  weaver, ^as  the  royal  car¬ 
riages  rolled  rapidly  by,  let  his  thoughts  ran  nnconsciougly 
in  the  same  groove  as  Shakespeare’s  Henry  V. ;  “  The 
king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am  ;  the  violet  smells  to  him  as 
it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions  • 
/its  ceremonies  laid  hy^  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  ^ 
man**  Once  let  these  thoughts  enter  a  man’s  mind,  and 
they  will  work  far  more  speedy  mischief  to  hereditary 


THE  ROYAL  PROGRESS  TO  THE  EAST-EIYD. 

What  a  blessing  it  is  to  possess  a  paper  that  will  not 
only  detail  our  actions  and  the  concomitant  circumstances 
with  an  almost  unlimited  gush  and  flow  of  words,  but  is 
also  ready  to  provide  us  with  the  reasons  that  have 
prompted  our  actions  !  This  surely  must  be  one  of  the 
many  advantages  of  being  of  Royal  blood.  According 
to  the  Daily  Telegraphy  the  simple  explanation  of  the 
Queen’s  journey  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Bethnal- 
green,  the  drive  there  and  back  being  under  fifteen  miles, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  **  natural  impulse  of  a  womanly 
and  queenly  curiosity.”  A  considerable  section  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and,  perchance,  even  her  Majesty 
herself,  would  be  much  puzzled  to  assign  any  specific 
reason  for  the  somewhat  extended  drive  of  two  hours  and 
a-half  on  last  Wednesday  morning.  But  the  oracle  has 
spoken,  and  it  only  remains  to  bow  to  its  decision.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  delicately  reminds  us  that  the  Queen  is, 
after  all,  a  woman,  and  that  it  is  therefore  natural  for 
her  to  be  curious  :  it  only  remains  for  ns  to  ofier  her 
Majesty  our  warmest  cong^tulations  on  the  truly 
admirable  way  in  which  she  has  for  such  a  prolonged 
period  restrained  her  cariosity.  It  is  thirty  years  since 
Victoria  Park  was  constructed  from  the  brickfields  and 
market-gardens  that  previously  occupied  its  site.  It  is 
absolutely  painful  to  think  of  the  safl*erings  that  must 
have  been  entailed  by  this  long-restrained  cariosity  ;  a 
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curiosity,  too,  that,  much  as  it  had  raged,  had  been  _ _  _ _  ^ _ 

well  concealed  as  never  even  to  have  given  the  dimmest  responi.^  Pentonville-hill  was  but  sparely  decorated, 
suspicion  of  its  existence  to  the  mind  of  the  public,  although  relatively  to  the  thoroughfares  which  lead  to  it, 
Self-^traint  is  one  of  the  most  laudable  of  virtues,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  glowed  with  colour.”  “  A  great 
in  this  instance  the  suppression  of  an  ardent  desire  was  opportunity  was  lost  at  the  cross-four-roads,  the  great 
all  the  more  praiseworthy  when  it  might  have  been  hostelry  (the  Angel)  seemed  to  have  no  decoration  what- 
gratified  at  any  moment  of  these  long  thirty  years  by  ever.”  “Even  the  Euston-road  was  uncertain  in  its 
the  mere  exertion  of  an  hour’s  drive-in  a  luxurious  Ian-  mind,  two  or  three  flags  were  hung  out  there  where  a 
dau.  But  on  Wednesday  last  the  spell  was  broken,  thousand  might  have  been  displayed  to  advantage.” 
Yielding  at  length  to  the  “  natural  impulse  of  her  ««  At  the  corner  of  Margaret-street  a  Royal  standard 
womanly  and  queenly  curiosity,”  her  Majesty  drove  to  ^as  displayed,  and  the  brightness  of  the  heraldic  coloars 
Victoria  Park,  and  tarried  within  its  precincts,  according  m  the  cheerful  sunlight  was  the  more  noticeable  for  the 
to  the  reports,  for  the  exact  period  of  ten  minutes,  absence  of  any  similar  object  within  reach  of  the  eye. 
Gratification  too  much  prolonged  palls  on  the  appetite.  Returning  through  the  City,  there  was  an  utter  absence 
and  this,  doubtless,  was  the  reason  that  prompted  the  of  display,  no  flags  nor  bunting.”  Thus  write  the 
inpidity  of  what  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  terms  with  sti-ange  scribes  of  the  two  papers  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
irreverence  “  the  galloping  procession.”  these  morsels,  served  up  in  a  mess  of  exaggerated  adu- 

Of  what  did  the  “procession”  consist,  and  what  did  lation,  guide  the  careful  reader  to  a  realisation  of  the 
it  accomplish  ?  The  “  procession  ”  consisted  of, two  open  failure  of  the  visit.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  the 
carriages  of  ordinary  appearance,  each  containing  four  passages  about  the  ease  of  transit,  the  lightness  of  police 
ladicsdressedinordinary  rooming  costume;  two  mounted  duties,  the  emptiness  of  the  stands,  and  other  little  de¬ 
policemen  in  front ;  two  mounted  policemen  behind  ;  and  tails  that  all  tend  to  prove  the  sparsity  of  the  spectators, 
a  few  grooms  in  scarlet  livery.  The  ceremonials  trans-  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  reproducing  the  delicious 
acted  by  the  dramatis  personae  were  equally  simple.  An  irony  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  when  endeavouring  to  ac- 
instant’s  pause  in  front  of  Hackney  Town-hall,  when  count  for  the  absence  of  the  working  classes ;  “It  must 
the  chief  actor  extended  her  arm  and  accepted  a  bouquet,  have  been  a  terrible  temptation .  to  those  who,  on  rising 
another  pause,  of  scarcely  longer  duration,  under  a  tent  that  morning,  had  conquered  the  strong  yearning  to  go 
in  Victoria-park,  when  the  same  hand  received  an  un-  in  for  the  fun,  and  resolutely  sat  down  to  their  every- 
read  address,  and  a  voice  remarked  “lam  so  glad  that  day  labour.  It  must  have  been  bad  enough  to  know 
we  have  such  a  beautiful  day,”  and  all  was  over,  the  that  thousands  of  their  class,  acting  on  the  wholesome 
ladies  returning  home  in  time  for  an  un  fashionably  early  maxim  that  it  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices,  were 
lunch.  ^  now  about  to  start  for  the  day ;  but  when,  through  their 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  magazines  has  recently  spoken  open  windows,  they  heard  and  saw  them,  and  marked 
of  modern  English  loyalty,  classifying  it  under  six  heads,  their  blithe  step  and  bright  faces,  it  must  have  been  sad 
1  he  last  and  most  universal  of  these  is  the  loyalty  of  work  to  sit  down  ag^in  to  the  shoe-lasts,  or  the  shuttle, 
national  bumptiousness,  which  finds  expression  in  the  or  the  sleeve-board  !  ”  But  the  Daily  News  is  deter- 
thought,  Our  Prince  we  pay  for  him,  and  think  of  mined  not  to  be  behind-hand,  and  takes  up  the  cudgels 
that  now.  Truly,  we  do  pay  a  large  sum  for  our  Royal  to  defend,  on  behalf  of  Royalty,  the  almost  entire  ab- 
hamily— a  very  large  sum,  when  we  reflect  on  the  sence  not  only  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  the  ordinary 
amount  of  pageantry  that  we  get  for  our  money  ;  a  sum,  tokens  of  respect.  The  excuses  are  certainly  ingenious, 
if  wo  regard^  it  in  this  light,  infinitely  greater  than  has  if  not  ingenuous — “All  we  did  was  to  look;  very  few 
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and  the  general  tone  of  the  daily  press  conveys  a  most 
erroneous  impression.  The  vestrymen  and  their  wives 
at  Hackney  Town-hall,  and  in  the  Park  itself,  made  no 
little  demonstration,  but  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
event  were  the  abstention  from  decoration,  cheering,  hat- 
lifting,  or  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  aught 
but  the  most  languid  curiosity,  as  **  the  galloping  pro¬ 
cession  travers^  the  streets.  A  Royal  progress  with¬ 
out  pageantry, will  not  again  be  tried  at  the  East-end. 
It  has  been  tried  once,  and  the  result,  if  nothing  worse, 
has  been  a  failure.  C.  J. 


the  government  and  the  bank  act. 

The  able  and  interesting  speech  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
recently  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Bank  Acts,  certainly  justified  the 
retort  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  motion  lay  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  who  moved  it ;  because, 
.while  proposing  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  Bank 
Acts,  in  a  very  wide  sense,  be  had  demonstrated  that 
there  was  hardly  anything  in  those  Acts  which  he  was 
prepared  to  s^  was  not  right.**  In  point  of  fact,  the 
speech  of  Sir  «fohn  Lubbock  was  mainly  occupied  in  re¬ 
plying,  in  some  instances  most  conclusively,  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  objections  to  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act.  There 
is,  however,  one  olfiection  to  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover  from  the  iYmcs  report,  Sir  John  did  not  allude, 
and  this  objection  is,  that  the  necessity  of  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  during  a  commercial  panic 
adds  another  element  of  uncertainty  to  the  general  ex¬ 
citement  and  bewilderment  of  the  commercial  world. 
No  one  is  able  to  tell  with  certainty  whether  the  Act 
will  be  suspended  or  not.  Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  it 
will  be  suspended,  the  day  and  hour  of  its  suspension 
are  unknown ;  and  as  a  sudden  fall  in  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  is  always  the  result  of  suspension,  the  period  of 
the  suspension  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  this  objec¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  Bank  Act  as  it  at  present  stands,  it 
applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  proposition  of  Mr  W. 
Fowler,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  for  investing  the 
Government  with  the  right  of  legally  suspending  the 
Acts  at  their  own  discretion.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that 
this  proposal  was  met  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  both  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  by  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
that  they  held  out  the  hope  that  after  Easter  a  distinct 
proposition  would  be  offered  to  the  House  in  the  sense 
of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge.  If 
the  action  cff  Parliament  in  suspending  the  Bank  Act 
adds  to  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  prevailing  during  a 
panic,  the  action  of  a  Government,  veiled  in  official  re¬ 
serve,  and  entirely  free  from  open  discussion  previous  to 
the  event,  is  much  more  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
Nor  can  we  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  commercial  houses,  who  are  perhaps 
valued  political  supporters  of  the  Government,  than  the 
House  of  Commons  can  possibly  be.  If  Mr  Fowler’s . 
suggestion  were  carried  out,  it  might  be  in  the  power  of 
half-a-dozen  influential  City  men  to  get  the  Act  sus¬ 
pended  at  any  time  during  a  panic  which  best  suited 
their  own  interests.  It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to 
make  any  insinuation  against  the  integrity  either  of 
the  Government  or  of  the  City  ;  but  we  think  the  possi¬ 
bility  of -any  jobbery  in  connection  with  the  suspension 
of  the  Bank  Act  should  be  as  remote  as  legislative 
enactments  can  make  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  the  weight  of  his  great  com¬ 
mercial  experience  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  finance 
against  the  proposal  of  Mr  Fowler.  He  would  not, 
he  said,  entrust  either  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  or  to  any  one  else  the  power  indicated  in  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge.  He 
nrged  that  such  a  course  might  lead  to  over-issue 
without  sufficient  reason. 

Of  the  transparent  fallacies  which  so  abundantly 
adorned  the  speech  of  Mr  Anderson,  the  member  for 


Glasgow,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak.  They  met, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  with  the  respect  they 
deserv^.  One  of  the  main  points  of  bis  speech  was 
that  failures  were  produced  by  panics,  and  that  panics 
were  produced  by  the  Bank  Act.  Nearly  all  the  speakers 
who  followed  agreed  with  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that  the 
true  order  of  events  is  this  :  Over-speculation  and  com¬ 
mercial  unsoundness  produce  failures,  and  failures 
produce  panics.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr 
Anderson’s  experience  corroborates  this  view  of  the 
case.  Ho  might  perhaps  have  given  some  instances 
which  have  come  within  his  own  knowledge  of  unsound 
speculative  undertakings,  an  nndue  confidence  in  which 
has  been  the  first  link  in  a  chain  leading  to  insolvency 
and  panic.  When  Mr  Anderson  feelingly  alluded  to  the 
misery,  poverty,  broken  hearts,  and  desolate  homes  which 
he  attributed  to  tbe  operation  of  the  Bank  Act,  he  might 
with  much  greater  justice  have  brought  a  similar  charge 
against  the  promoters  of  the  companies  that  thrive  on 
the  gullibility  of  the  public,  and  spring  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms  when  the  rate  of  discount  is  low,  only  to  be  added, 
after  a  brief,  but  chequered,  existence,  to  the  long  list  of 
**  commercial  scandals.”  It  is  against  such  companies, 
and  against  the  birds  of  prey  who  feather  their  nests 
from  them,  that  Mr  Anderson  ought  to  have  directed 
his  indignation,  rather  than  against  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Bank  Act. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  that  among  the  various 
speakers  who  addressed  the  House  in  this  debate,  the 
views  of  Mr  Anderson  did  not  find  a  single  supporter. 
Chaotic  ideas  on  the  currency  are  so  common  that  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  other*  members  had 
endeavoured  to  outdo  the  extravagances  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Glasgow.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
other  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  cares  to 
support  the  opinion  that  the  Bank  Act  is  answerable  for 
the  variations  in  the  rate  of  discount,  who  believes  that 
“  prior  to  1833  the  Usury  Laws  steadied  the  price  of 
money,”  who  looks  upon  gold  brokers,  and,  we  suppose, 
a  gold  ring,  as  desirable  mercantile  institutions,  or  who 
would  make  the  indebtedness  of  a  nation  the  basis  of  its 
credit.  The  only  compliment  which  Mr  Anderson’s 
speech  received  was  from  Mr  Crawford,  who  said 
**  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Glasgow  had 
been  an  able  and  convincing  one:  able,  because  it 
contained  more  financial  heresies  and  fallacies  than  he 
had  ever  heard  in  an  equal  space  of  time ;  and  convincing, 
because  it  had  convinced  him  that  the  opinions  he  had 
hitherto  held  were  correct.”  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  general  public  will  think  Mr  Crawford’s  epigp*am 
was  deserved.  The  safeguard  against  Mr  Anderson’s 
views  lies  in  their  extravagance ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
in  what  spirit  members  of  Parliament  will  meet  the 
much  more  serious  and  dangerous  proposition  which  will 
probably  be  submitted  to  them  after  Easter,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  enable  the  Government 
to  suspend  at  their  own  discretion  the  operation  of  tbe 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  M.  G.  Fawcett. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  especially  among  Scotchmen, 
to  sneer  at  Mr  Buckle’s  statement  that  Scotland,  next 
to  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  priest-ridden  countries  in 
Europe.  The  fashion,  however,  only  shows  that  persons 
who  are  ready  to  fasten  a  disagreeable  epithet  on  their 
neighbours  do  not  like  to  have  it  applied  to  themselves. 
Of  course,  Mr  Buckle  did  not  mean  that  the  clergy  ruled 
by  fear  and  not  by  affection,  that  they  were  felt  by  the 
people  as  a  nightmare  that  they  could  not  shake  off. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  priestcraft  reigning  by 
sheer  terrorism  ever  existed.  But  a  people  may,  with 
fairness,  be  described  as  priest-ridden  when  they  allow 
their  judgment  on  important  terrestrial  questions  to  bo 
overruled  by  the  clergy’,  or  are  so  submissive  that  they 
never  even  form  any  judgment,  but  leave  that  to  their 
spiritual  overseers.  In  this  qualified  sense,  the  recoi^ 
School-board  elections  in  Scotland  bear  unequivocal  and 
melancholy  evidence  that  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
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education  the  country  north  of  the  Tweed  is  painfully  j  unsectarian  teaching  agree  to  ^accept  the  Bible  as  a  text 
priest-ridden.  In  two  of  the  largest  towns  in  Scotland, 
an  absolute  majority  of  tho  School  Boards  consists  of 
clergymen,  and,  even  in  those  cases  where  they  have 
refrained  from  personally  swamping  the  Boards,  they 
liave  succeeded  in  putting  in  their  nominees. 

The  chief  and  most  painful  fact  shown  in  all  the 
elections  in  Scotland  is  that  the  candidates  have  not  been 
selected  for  their  qualifications,  but  on  a  party  ticket. 

In  no  case  does  a  candidate  appear  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  prove  his  fitness ;  enough  if  he  said  whether 
lie  was  for  or  against  the  Catechism.  Hardly  any  one, 
from  the  controversies  that  have  been  going  on,  would 
have  guessed  what  the  object  of  the  elections  was ;  he 
would  have  supposed  that  it  was  some  ecclesiastical 
question  that  was  stirring  the  air,  and  turning  every 
church  into  an  election  committee-room.  In  Glasgow, 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  stood  an  Orange  missionary, 
next  him  three  Roman  Catholics,  and  following  them 
the  marked  men  of  the  various  religious  sects.  In 
Dundee,  nine  members  out  of  thirteen  are  clergymen. 

The  men  who  could  have  helped  the  cause  of  education  I 
were  nowhere  in  the  race.  Glasgow  preferred  an  Orange 
missionary  to  the  learned  and  able  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  Sectarianism  has  flourished,  and  education 
must  suffer  in  consequence.  These  results  are  deplorable, 
for  tho  School  Boards,  being  elected  on  a  false  issue,  will 
not,  in  educational  matters,  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  are  most  likely  to  waste  their  time  in  theo¬ 
logical  recriminations. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  tho  Scotch  elections,  it 
may  be  said  tho  victory  for  Bible  teaching  in  the  schools 
has  been  universal  and  unequivocal,  but  the  battle  for 
the  Shorter  Catechism  may  be  considered  as  drawn.  In 
Edinburgh,  ten  out  of  fifteen  of  the  candidates  are 
pledged  for  both  Catechism  and  tho  Bible ;  in  Glasgow 
there  is  some  hope  that  in  the  warring  of  the  hostile 
elements  on  the  Board  the  Catechism  may  be  thrown 
overlx)ard ;  and  in  Aberdeen  the  Catechism  has  been 
completely  disestablished.  The  explanation  of  this 
result  is  simple.  The  Established  Church  and  the 
largest  body  of  dissenters,  the  Free  Church,  made 
common  cause,  united  their  forces,  and  carried  their 
men.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  significant  fact.  For  thirty 
years  the  Auld  Kirk  and  tho  Free  Church  have  been  at 
daggers  drawn.  In  1843  the  Free  Church,  by  an  exer¬ 
tion  of  heroic  virtue,  did  what  the  Evangelical  party  in 
tho  Church  of  England  will  never  do,  came  out  from  the 
Established  Church  and  touched  not  the  nnclean  image 
of  Erastianism.  Only  the  other  day  a  Free  Chnrch 
clergyman  was  subjected,  speaking  ecclesiastically,  to 
criminal  proceedings  for  that  he  had  of  his  malice  afore¬ 
thought  actually  preached  in  an  Established  church. 

The  lion  and  tho  lamb  may  lie  down  together,  but  how 
could  a  Free  Church  clergyman  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  an  unholy  Erastian  ?  Yet  this  apparent  miracle 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  very  brief  time,  and  in 


book,  and  so  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  clerical  con¬ 
spiracy  their  chief  weapon  r  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Scotch  electors  are  not  prepared  to  leave  out  the  Bible- 
teaching;  and,  if  so,  why  should  the  representatives  of 
the  interests  of  education  run  their  heads  against  a  stone 
wall  ?  If  the  object  of  these  men  had  been  simply  to 
prevent  the  School  Boards  being  monopolised  by  a  cleri¬ 
cal  faction,  their  tactics  were  bad.  But  such  was  not 
their  object.  They  were  content  to  fight  a  losing  battle, 
and  to  forfeit  their  chance  of  sitting  on  the  Board,  because 
they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  educate  the  public. 
We  believe  this  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  because  the 
first  step  to  a  sound  educational  system  is  to  emancipate 
the  schoolmaster  from  the  clergyman.  In  Aberdeen, 
Professor  Bain  made  an  immense  impression  in  favour 
of  the  secular  system,  and  obtained  a  seat  on  the  Board, 
although  his  companions  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  Next 
time  they  hope  to  be  more  fortunate.  The  idea  of  secu¬ 
lar  education  is  new,  and  it  takes  time  to  bring  it  home 
to  a  large  body  of  electors ;  but  the  success  of  Professor 
Bain  in  Aberdeen  shows  that,  when  the  idea  is  properly 
stated  by  an  able  man,  it  is  sure  to  meet  a  i*esponse  in 
the  minds  of  impartial  persons.  Bible-teaching  is  a 
compromise  that  cannot  last ;  it  is  open  to  all  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  can  be  urged  against  both  the  religious  and 
the  secular  systems.  It  perpetuates  the  thraldom  of 
the  schoolmaster  without  doing  the  work  of  the  clergy¬ 
man.  It  subordinates  education  to  an  alien  interest, 
while  it  is  inefficient  for  religious  teaching.  It 
is  therefore  utterly  bad,  and  we  should  have  been 
very  sorry  to  see  tho  able  representatives  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  system  submit  to  go  to  the  School  Boai*d  bound  to 
a  pernicious  and  temporary  compromise.  It  is  far 
better  that  they  should  remain  outside. 

One  thing  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
system  of  united  secular  and  separated  religions  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  hostile  to  religion.  Such  is  not  its  intention, 
and  such  need  not  be  its  effect.  The  question  was  put 
to  the  candidates  in  Aberdeen,  whether  they  believed 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  and  Bible  in  schools 
had  been  the  source  of  the  Scotch  attachment  to  religion. 
The  secular  candidates  boldly  stated  their  belief  that 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools  was  impossible  and 
useless.  The  sectarian  candidates  avowed  an  opposite 
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tion.  At  BirminghW  we  had  the  degrading  spectacle 
of  an  examination  in  religious  dogmas  of  candidates 
openly  by  the  School  Board ;  we  may  be  assured  that 
in  all  other  cases  a  similar  process  will  take  plsice,  if  not 
with  the  same  brazen  effrontery.  Teste  are  imposed  on 
teachers, — teste  having  no  relation  to  their  general 
efficiency,  and  connected  but  slightly  with  a  minute 
fraction  of  their  work.  Who  are  the  men  under  such 
conditions  likely  to  succeed  ?  The  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  who  devotes  all  his  energy  to  educa¬ 
tion  ?  Certainly  not,  but  the  religious  sneak,  the  fawn¬ 
ing  hypocrite,  the  frequenter  of  prayer  meetings,  the  man 
who  makes  a  deep  bow  to  every  clergyman  he  meets. 
These  are  the  men  to  whom  the  future  of  education  will 
be  entrusted, — a  degraded  class,  whose  only  hope  of  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  in  a  truckling  subserviency  to  the  clergy, 
and  what  Sydney  Smith  called  a  dropping-down-dead- 
ness  of  manner  in  their  august  and  awful  presence. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
of  statesmanship  is  to  create  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
educational  system,  and  that  the  very  first  step  in  that 
direction  ‘must  be  to  emancipate  teachers  from  all  reli¬ 
gious  tests,  and  to  open  a  career  for  them  worthy  of  their 
high  vocation,  we  must  congratulate  the  Scotch  secular¬ 
ists  on  the  noble  stand  they  have  made,  and  may  fairly 
assure  them  that,  if  they  persevere,  they  will  before  long 
achieve  success.  W.  A.  H. 


CONTEMPT  OF  COURT  AT  BELFAST. 

The  Irish  judges  have  certainly  not  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  of  late  as  models  of  discretion  and  good  sense. 
Last  year  one  of  them,  who  was  undoubtedly  in  the  right 
in  the  course  he  was  taking,  displayed  a  perverse  and 
nearly  successful  ingenuity  in  putting  himself  in  the 
wrong,  and  now  we  have  another  gratuitously  blunder¬ 
ing  into  a  wrong  course  of  action  when  there  was  no 
need  for  taking  any  action  at  all.  But  the  fantastic  and 
intemperate  language  by  which  Mr  Justice  Keogh  dis¬ 
figured  and  depreciated  his  really  valuable  Galway  judg¬ 
ment  deserves  far  less  grave  reprehension  than  the 
imperious  and  overbearing  spirit  which  dictated  Mr 
Justice  Lawson’s  recent  imprudence.  The  sentence  of 
four  mouths’  imprisonment  and  2502.  fine  upon  Mr 
M'Aleese,  the  sub-editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ulster 
Examiner^  is  one  of  those  blunders  of  which  we  could 
hardly  have  believed  that  a  judge  would  in  these  days 
have  been  guilty,  and  which  in  Ireland,  of  all  countries, 
we  should  have  imagined  that  a  judge  of  ordinary  wis¬ 
dom  would  have  been  particularly  careful  to  avoid.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  probably  already  known  to  our 
readers  through  the  daily  press,  so  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  brief  recapitulation  of  them  in  Mr  Justice  Lawson’s 
judgment.  At  the  Belfast  Assizes,  which  opened  on  the 
20th  of  last  month,  there  was  an  unprecedented  number 
of  cases  for  trial  arising  out  of  the  Belfast  riots  in 
August  last.  The  trials  proceeded  from  day  to  day,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  found  guilty  of 
riot  and  assault,  but  sentence  in  each  case  was  reserved  ; 
the  reason  being,  as  afterwards  stated  by  Mr  Justice 
Lawson  in  sentencing  Mr  McAleese,  because  each  case 
would  require  to  be  weighed,  not  only  by  itself,  but  in 
relation  to  other  cases,  in  order  that  impartial  justice 
should  be  dealt  out  to  all.”  On  the  24th,  however,  two 
men,  named  Rooney  and  M‘Kavanagh,  were  indicted 
under  the  Whiteboy  Act  for  “  rising  and  appearing  in 
arms  to  the  terror  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  com¬ 
pelling  a  person  by  threats  to  leave  his  dwelling-house.” 
The  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and  as,  to  again  quote 
Mr  Justice  Lawson,  “he  thought  the  case,  from  its 
heinous  nature,  one  in  which  it  was  desirable  that  the 
sentence  should  follow  the  verdict,”  the  judge  on  the 
®Pot  sentenced  them  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude. 
That  constituted  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  of  the 
articles  in  the  Ulster  Examiner,  for  which  Mr  McAleese 
was  called  to  account.  It  appeared  on  the  26th,  and  was 
as  follows :  “A  number  of  the  August  rioters  have  already 
Wn  convicted.  No  Catholic  was  found  guilty  until  yester¬ 
day,  and,  strange  coincidence,  no  sentence  was  passed 
on  any  convicted  persons  until  yesterday.  The  first 


sentence  in  connection  with  the  August  riots  has  been 
passed  on  two  Catholics.  George  Rooney  and  William 
M^Kavanagh  were  indicted  for  rising  and  appearing  in 
arms  on  the  20th  of  August  last,  to  the  terror  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects.  They  were  further  indicted  for 
having  compelled  one  Robert  Lunn  to  quit  his  dwelling- 
house.  On  these  two  counts  they  were  found  guilty. 
On  a  third  count,  for  riot,  they  were  acquitted,  and  on  a 
fourth,  for  unlawful  assembly,  there  was  no  finding. 
The  evidence  given  by  Lunn  was,  to  say  the  least  /)f  it, 
rather  unsatismetory.  The  prosecutor  had  never  seen  the 
prisoners  until  the  day  on  which  the  house  had  been 
wrecked.  He  did  not  see  them  again  until  ho  saw  them 
alone  in  the  police-court,  and  he  knew  that  the  two  men 
in  custody  were  the  two  men  that  he  had  to  prove 
against.  He  was  unable,  even  partially,  to  describe  the 
dress  that  they  wore.  The  prisoners  were  convicted, 
and  Mr  J ustice  Lawson  proceeded  to  pass  his  first  sen¬ 
tence  upon  these  two  Catholics  found  guilty  of  com¬ 
pelling  Lunn  to  leave  his  house.  And  what  was  the  sen¬ 
tence?  Seven  years*  penal  servitude.  The  first  sen¬ 
tence  in  connection  with  riots  wantonly  provoked  by  a 
vile  Orange  rabble  was  passed  upon  Catholics.  Orange¬ 
men  convicted  were  ordered  to  stand  aside,  and  Rooney 
and  M‘Kavanagh,  both  Catholics,  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  penal  servitude.” 

This  article,  according  to  Mr  Justice  Lawson,  consti¬ 
tuted  “  a  very  grave  contempt  of  Court.”  It  “  plainly 
impeached  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  and  gave  a  false 
account  of  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor.”  It  also  “  cast 
a  very  odious  imputation  on  the  character  of  the  judge,” 
which,  however,  he  would  consider  unworthy  of  notice 
if  the  Court  were  not  still  sitting  and  the  trials  proceed¬ 
ing.  “  It  was  that  fact  which  gave  it  its  character  of  a 
contempt  of  Court.”  This  article  was,  however,  followed 
on  the  next  day  by  another,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  these 
terms  :  “  The  heavy  sentence  pronounced  by  Judge  Law- 
son  on  the  Catholic  young  men,  M‘Kavanagh  and  Rooney, 
if  intended  to  produce  a  feeling  of  terror,  seems  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  mark.  A  more  intense  tone  of  indigna¬ 
tion  has  never  been,  perhaps,  evoked  in  Belfast  than  that 
which  prevails  at  the  present  moment,  not  in  the  breasts 
of  20,000  men  alone,  but  in  a  section  of  the  population 
numbering,  all  told,  close  upon  70,000  souls.  When  wo 
consider  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  severe 
punishment  put  upon  these  men,  and  consider  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  bearings  of  the  case,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  a  dissatisfaction  should  exist  upon  the  subject  too 
strong  for  words  and  too  dangerous  to  bo  carelessly  or 
lightly  handled.  It  is  not  our  function  to  find  fault  with 
her  Majesty’s  judges,  who,  as  w'o  all  know,  are  honour¬ 
able  men,  incapable  of  allowing  their  judgment  to  be¬ 
come  subservient  to  any  feeling  of  bigotry,  but  it  is  our 
function  to  note  popular  indications,  and  to  express  our 
views  upon  them  independently  and  boldly.  Wo  took 
exception  to  Judge  Lawson’s  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
as  tending  to  encourage  certain  lawless  persons  in  their 
evil  courses,  and  the  records  of  the  police-court  on 
Tuesday  last  will  show  how  accurate  and  well-founded 
were  our  fears.  We  now  take  exception  to  the  wisdom 
of  breaking  off  from  what  seemed  to  be  an  established 
rule  of  the  Court,  and  suddenly  coming  down  with  a 
crushing  punishment  upon  two  men,  to  sentence  whom 
there  was  no  greater  urgency  than  there  was  in  the  case  of 
those  who  preceded  them.  Of  course  the  fact  of  these  men 
being  Catholics  did  not  weigh  with  the  judge,  nor  in  any 
way  increase  the  heavy  penalty  with  which  he  visited 
their  offence ;  but  the  circumstance  was  unfortunate,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  public  mind  has  not  been  such  as  was 
probably  intended.  If  it  is  supposed  that  by  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  penal  servitude  upon  certain  members  of  the 
Catholic  body  in  Belfast,  the  remainder  are  to  be  cowed 
into  a  base  subjection  to  an  intolerant  and  ignorant  mob, 
no  greater  mistake  was  ever  made  by  those  in  authority.” 
The  “  manifest  design  ”  of  the  writer  of  this  article 
was,  said  Mr  Justice  Lawson,  to  “  excite  in  the  publio 
mind  a  feeling  of  indignation  which  ho  alleges  to  exist, 
and  to  represent  the  authorities  of  the  law  as  encourag¬ 
ing  persons  in  lawless  courses,  and  as  leagued  in  con¬ 
federacy  to  oppress  the  Catholics  of  Belfast.” 
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happeoed  to  be  Uatholics,  or  else  it  waa  a  grare  error  to 
pass  sentence  on  them.  Either  their  reli^on  was  not 
present  to  the  judge’s  mind  when  he  sentonoed  theiO 
in  which  case  that  religion  constituted  a  truly  “  tmfoN 
tnnate  circumstance,”  or  else  it  was  present,  and  the 
judge  was  then  much  to  blame  for  not  having  avoided 
the  mere  suspicion  of  bias.  The  subsequent  explanation 
given  by  him  is  quite  inadequate,  for  it  would  clearly 
have  been  a  better  mode  of  showing  the  “heinous  nature” 
of  the  offence,  and  its  disparity  to  the  minor  offences 
which  had  preceded  it,  to  have  sentenced  all  the  pri¬ 
soners  together,  thus  bringing  their  respective  punish* 
ments  into  more  immediate  contrast.  The  real  fact  was 
of  course,  that  Mr  Justice  Lawson  sentenced  the  pril 
soners  at  once  because  the  “heinous  nature”  of  the 
crime  moved  him  to  indignation ;  but  then  we  expect 
judges  to  restrain  their  indignation  when  its  indulgence 
would  endanger  their  reputation  for  impartial  dealing. 

But  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  judgment  in  detail, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  with  one  exception  Mr 
Justice  Lawson’s  own  comments  on  the  offending 
passages  do  not  disclose  even  a  prima  facie  case 
of  contempt  of  Court  according  to  the  only  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  offence  which  can  in  these  days 
be  tolerated.  The  Tich borne  precedent  was,  we  regret 
to  say,  quoted  by  the  judge,  and  it  is  time  therefore  to 


the  present  moment  should  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to 
prevent  its  violation.  We  are  not  alarmists,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  or  shut  our  ears 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  around  us.  The  public  mind 
is  filled  with  excitement,  and  the  slightest  agitation 
might^land  us  in  serious  trouble.  The  Catholics  of  Bel¬ 
fast  will  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
much  as  they  feel  aggrieved  at  the  course  of  events ;  but, 
as  we  have  already  said,  they  will  accept  any  alternative 
before  they  submit  to  ^  trampled  upon  by  factionists 
like  those  who,  in  August  last,  committed  such  havoc 
under  the  direction  of  the  negro  Thompson.” 

It  was  scarcely  contended,  Mr  Justice  Lawson  said,  in 
commenting  on  that  passage,  that  this  was  not  language 
calculated  to  excite  the  public  mind, and  to  lead  to  violence 
and  outrage  ;  and,  though  Mr  Butt  had  urged  that  the 
offence  should  bo  dealt  with  by  indictment,  the  Court 
“  could  not  take  that  view  when  such  language  was  used 
in  reference  to  proceedings  actually  pending  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  when  the  obvious  result  may  be  to  deter  wit- 
•nesses^  jurors,  and  others  from  discharging  their  duty  calmly 
and  without  apprehension.^* 

The  last  passage  quoted  by  Mr  Justice  Lawson 
was  one  in  which  the  writer,  after  admitting  the 
serious  nature  of  the  offence  of  which  the  two  men 


law  in  this  particular  instance  is  most  true,  and  most  true 
also  is  it  that  he  lost  no  time  in  letting  swift  punishment 
follow  upon  conviction.  In  his  eagerness,  however,  to 
make  an  example,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has,  without  mean¬ 
ing  it,  raised  up  an  obstacle  to  the  course  of  justice.  We 
fear  that,  unless  in  the  case  of  Catholic  prisoners,  no 
more  convictions  will  be  possible,  and  when  these  are  all 
tried,  the  Crown  taking  to  its  bosom  the  ‘  sons  of  Wil¬ 
liam  *  who  were  so  scandalised  by  the  procession  in 
August,  may  tell  them  to  depart  in  peace!  ”  The 
meaning  of  that,  said  the  judge,  is  plain.  Catholic 
prisoners,  if  convicted,  will  be  severely  punished, 
and  the  Protestant  party  “  will  be  allowed  by  the  Crown 
prosecutors  to  escape.”  Thus  “  the  impartiality  of  the 
.Crown  is  impeached,  and  jurors  are  warned  not  to  be 
parties  to  such  injustice.”  On  the  whole,  Mr  Justice 
Lawson  regarded  these  articles  as  a  grave  contempt  of 
Court,  and  as  Mr  McAleese  had  not  “  made  an  abject 
apology,”  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  “  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Court  by  justifying  them,  he  must  be 
committed  to  prison.”  Committed  Mr  M‘Aleese  accord¬ 
ingly  was,  the  judge  adding  an  extra  touch  of  harshness 
to  the  sentence  by  refusing  the  defendant  permission  to 
walk  across  the  street  to  the  gaol. 

We  have  here  set  out  almost  in  extenso  the  particular 
passages  upon  which  the  judge  relied  in  ruling  these 
articles  to  bo  a  contempt  of  Court,  and  we  must  say  that 
our  first  feeling  on  reading  them  was  one  of  profound 
gp*atitudo  that  the  English  press  is  not  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Mr  Justice  Lawson.  As  to  the  first  two  pas¬ 
sages  quoted  by  Mr  Justice  Lawson,  we  may  at  once 
dismiss  them  from  consideration.  Criticisms,  however 
unjust  or  partisan,  upon  “  the  evidence  of  a  prosecutor,” 
cannot,  except  by  a  monstrous  straining  of  legal  defini¬ 
tion,  be  drawn  into  a  contempt  of  Court.  And  as  to  the 
“  odious  imputation  ”  said  to  be  cast  by  it  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  judge,  we  have  looked  for  it  in  vain.  That 
Mr  Justice  Lawson  should  have  found  it  argues  very 
unfavourably  for  the  temper  of  mind  which  he  must  have 
brought  to  the  search.  As  to  the  second  extract,  the 
criticism  contained  in  it  on  the  conduct  of  the  judge  is 
not  only  to  our  thinking  moderate  and  respectful,  but  it 
is,  we  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  thoroughly  sound,  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  the  precise  criticism  which  the  sin- 
cerest  friends  of  the  judge  would  themselves  most  likely 
Lave  been  the  first  to  make.  They  also  would  in  all 
probability  have  taken  grave  “exception  to  the  wisdom 
of  breaking  through  the  rule  ”  of  reserving  sentence  in 
these  cases.  Undoubtedly  it  was  either  on  “  unfortunate 


I  summary  powers  of  punishment  for  contempt,  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  acts  or  words  directly  aimed  at 
prejudicing  the  due  course  of  justice  in  relation  to  certain 
definite  legal  proceedings  pending  or  in  prospect.  There 
are  not  wanting  good  law’yers  who  deny  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Court  goes  even  this  length,  and  allege 
that  it  is  properly  restricted  to  the  punishment  of  those 
who  physically  “  obstruct  the  process”  of  the  Court.  But 
whether  br  not  it  is  to  go  as  far  as  the  point  here  dis¬ 
puted,  one  thing  is  clear — that  it  must  go  no  farther. 
Imputations  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  judge 
are  the  proper  subjects  for  indictment  on  information. 
They  are  not  a  contempt  of  Court  to  be  summarily 
punished  by  a  man  sitting  as  judge  in  his  own  case. 
They  cannot  prejudice  the  course  of  justice,  which  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  in  the  hands  of  a  jury  sworn  to 
give  a  true  verdict  according  to  evidence.  Strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  prosecutions,  and  imputations  of  partiality 
on  the  Crown  may  be  treason  or  sedition,  or  what  not ; 
but  they  are  not  a  contempt  of  Court.  There  is,  as  we 
have  said,  only  one  passage  upon  which  Mr  J ustioe  Law- 
son  even  attempts  to  found  a  charge  of  true  contempt  of 
Court ;  and  that  is  the  passage  on  which  he  comments 
in  the  sentence  we  have  italicised.  Undoubtedly,  if  it 
fairly  bore  the  construction  the  judge  puts  upon  it,  it 
would  be  a  contempt  of  Court.  But  can  any  one  who 
roads  the  passage  candidly  discover  in  it  the  slightest 
support  for  such  a  construction  P  Dark  and  vague  hints 
of  disturbances  are  thrown  out — language,  improper  no 
doubt,  and  possibly  punishable  as  inciting  to  disorder ; 
but  can  this  fairly  be  described  as  “  deterring  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  others  from  discharging  their  duty  calmly 
and  without  apprehension  ?” 

Something  much  more  definite  than  this  is  required 
to  justify  the  exercise  of  these  summary  and  extraordi- 
nary  powers,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  justify  the  iiifliotiou 
of  BO  extremely  heavy  a  sentence.  On  the  whole  it 
is  impossible  to  disguise  the  large  part  which  has  been 
played  by  personal  pique  and  irritation  in  this  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and,  now  that  we  find  the  use  to  which  these  powers 
have  been  put,  it  behoves  us  to  watch  very  jealously 
an  exercise  of  them  which  seems  too  likely  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  speech.  lo 
this  year  of  grace  1873  it  should  be  quite  too  late  to 
attempt  a  revival  of  the  regime  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
with  the  added  w'eapon  of  a  judicial  initiative,  and  the 
power  to  muzzle  the  press  without  even  the  formality  of 
an  ex  officio  information  by  the  Attorney- General. 
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STATE  PURCHASE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Even  the  advocates  of  the  pnrchase  of  railways  by  the 
State  iDQst  own  that  of  late  their  favourite  idea  has  been 
partially  discredited,  or  has,  at  all  events,  made  slow 
progress.  Deliberately  rejected  in  1867  by  a  Boyal 
Commission,  it  has  again  been  examined  by  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  economists,  and  journalists  ;  and,  reviewing  the  re- 
<^nt  discussions  at  the  Statistical  Society  and  in  the 
press,  we  do  not  discern  any  rapid  growth  of  public 
opinion  in  its  favour.  At  a  time  when  Frenchmen  are 
congratulating  themselves  that  they  have  retained  a 
lien  on  their  railways  which  will  one  day  almost  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  the  increase  in  their  debt,  and  when 
Americans  are  declaring  that,  on  the  whole,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  State  is  better  than  that  of  Jay  Gould,  we 
appear  to  be  more  shy  than  we  were  with  respect  to  State 
interference.  Journos  such  as  the  Economist^  which  once 
countenanced  the  purchase  of  railways  by  Government, 
now  hold  aloof,  or  speak  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and 
more  than  one  eminent  man  of  business  has  taken  the 
opportunity  of  warning  his  countrymen  that  it  is  too 
late  to  think  of  purchasing  on  profitable  terms.  Much 
of  this  feeling  is  due  to  passing  circumstances.  A  sharp 
frost  has  nipped  any  budding  belief  in  the  excellence  of 
State  management,  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Post-ofiice  scandals.  If  these  things  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  may  not  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  and  if 
the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  a  Government  Tele> 
graph  Department  has  been  marked  by  grave  irregu¬ 
larities,  to  use  a  mild  and  perhaps  provisional  term, 
what  scandals  may  we  not  deplore  when  the  State  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  railways  of  the  kingdom,  commands 
an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  controls  a  capital  of 
550,000,000/.  ?  We  were  on  the  point  of  lulling  our¬ 
selves  into  the  persuasion  that  the  popular  stories  about 
the  wastefulness  of  Government  management  related  to 
the  days  of  Mr  Cobden  and  other  pre-historic  times. 
We  had  read  with  edification  Mr  Scudamore’s  plea  for 
the  State  as  an  administrator.  We  were  on  the  verge 
of  being  converted  by  the  famous  Hull  lecture,  until  Mr 
Scudamore’s  own  conduct  rudely  aroused  ns,  and  shook 
our  (faith  in  his  own  reasoning  and  doctrine.  What 
insularities  marked  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  how  the  directors  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  expended  four  millions  in  raising 
sixteen  millions,  and  nearly  two  millions  of  capital  in  I 
the  payment  of  interest  and  dividends,  are  all  forgotten 
in  feelings  of  indignation  at  Mr  Scudamore’s  irregular 
dealings  with  the  Post-office  savings  deposits.  Perhaps 
we  must  add  that  the  partisans  of  purchase  by  the 
State  have  hitherto  inadequately  appreciated  the 
formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquiring  and 
working  a  railway  system  of  15,000  miles.  Giving  the 
least  possible  weight  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr  Newmarch, 
Mr  Allport,  and  Mr  Lloyd,  the  financial  success  of  the 
scheme  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  perfectly  certain  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  there  remains  no  after  having 

missed  the  opportunity  presented  in  1866,  when  railway 
property  was  much  depreciated,  and  when  debenture- 
holders,  in  their  terror,  requested  the  intervention  of 
Parliament. 

The  elements  of  the  problem  are  briefly  these :  The 
capital  actually  sunk  in  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  550,000,000/.,  or  about  35,000/. 
a  mile.  Of  the  former  sum,  we  may  take  it  that 
108,000,000/.  is  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  fluctuating 
stock.  On  this  capital,  the  average  dividend  paid  is  a 
little  under  5  per  cent.;  but  stock  to  the  value  of 
31  i  millions  yields  no  interest  whatsoever.  The  residue 
of  the  total  capital  which  we  have  mentioned  consists  of 
debenture  bonds  and  preference  shares,  on  a  small 
portion  of  which  at  present  no  interest  is  paid,  but  on 
^e  bulk  of  which  there  is  a  return  of  4|  per  cent. 
These  figures,  large  though  they  are,  do  not  present  a 
full-face  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  the 
financier  who  would  transfer  this  property  to  tfee  State. 
Df  course,  the  owners  of  the  debentures  and  preference 
stock  could  claim  no  bonus.  Their  share  is  fixed  ;  they  are 
entitled  to  nothing  but  their  predetermined  interest.  All 


that  they  ought  to  receive  is  a  continuance  of  their  present 
annuities ;  and  the  value  of  their  property  would  be  the 
present  value  of  their  original  capital  of  252,000,000?.', 
which  is  certainly  not  much  less  than  300,000,000/.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  offered  the  stock 
of  the  most  stable  Government  in  Europe  in  lieu  of  the 
bonds  of  companies,  they  might  perhaps  consent  to  a 
reduction  of  interest ;  and  it  is  not  veiy  unreasonable  in 
Mr  Martin  to  assume  that  this  portion  might  be  acquired 
for  320,000,000/.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the 
owners  of  the  ordinary  shares  are  differently  situated. 
Their  property  is  growing  in  value  ;  the  traffic  receipts 
show  a  steady  increase ;  and  the  mass  of  shareholders 
are  persons  who  look  forward  to  be  compensated  for 
years  of  loss  or  meagre  profits  by  the  liberal  returns  of 
the  future.  We  give  to  the  landowner  whose  fields  are 
taken  from  him  under  Parliamentary  powers  a  bonus  of 
25  per  cent. — it  is  the  customary  rule  followed  by 
valuators ;  and  in  purchasing  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  now  rising  rapidly  in  value,  the  bonus 
allotted,  almost  of  necessity,  and  as  a  piece  of  justice, 
would  be  above,  rather  than  below,  this  percentage.  Such 
is  one  difficulty.  And  let  us  add  that  the  Act  of  1844 
would  be  of  little  or  no  use  in  diminishing  it.  2,320j^ 
miles  of  railway  are  excluded  from  its  operations.  Most 
of  the  main  English  lines,  excepting  the  Great  Northern 
system,  lie  outside  the  purview  of  the  Act ;  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  it  contemplates  are  far  from  being  those  in 
existence.  In  such  circumstances,  the  State  would  be 
fortunate  if  the  share  capital,  originally  valued  at 
198,000,000/.,  and  now  worth  250,000,000/.,  were  acquired 
for  much  less  than  320,000,000/.  On  this  hypothesis,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  railways  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  would  be  640,000,000/.  We  are  well  aware  that 
some  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
who  were,  more  or  less,  competent  to  speak,  suggested 
sums  far  larger  than  this.  But  their  estimates  were  either 
founded  on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  debenture 
holders  could  fairly  claim  a  bonus,  or  on  conjectures  as 
to  the  triumph  of  jobbery  and  corruption  in  an  unprece¬ 
dented  degree.  Such,  then,  are  the  chief  data  in  point ; 
and  we  complete  their  list,  and  place  our  readers  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  expediency  or  possibility  of  the 
undertaking,  when  we  add  that  the  annual  net  receipts 
are  about  26,000,000/. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  question  is 
not  so  much  one  of  purchasing  the  entire  property  as  of 
I  inducing  the  shareholders  and  others  concerned  to  accept 
Government  annuities  in  lien  of  those  which  they  now 
receive.  There  is  no  reason  to  dread  that  many 
would  desire  to  be  paid  off,  provided  fair  or  liberal  terms 
were  offered ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  encum¬ 
ber  ourselves  with  distracting  apprehensions  respecting 
the  effects  of  raising  a  loan  of  from  600,000,000/.  to 
700,000,000/.  Nor  need  the  whole  work  be  accomplished  at 
a  stroke.  It  might  be  done  tentatively  and  slowly. 
Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  ordinary  stock  was 
320,000,000/.  as  we  have  supposed,  this  would  ultimately 
necessitate  an  annual  payment  of  16,000,000/.  in  order 
to  give  the  shareholders  a  return  of  five  per  cent.  We 
need  not  say  that,  her  Majesty’s  Government  could 
borrow  at  a  lower  rate  than  could  a  railway  company. 
Perhaps  3|  or  4  might  be  the  rate ;  and  if  the  former 
were  the  rate,  an  issue  of  Government  Stock  involving 
an  annual  charge  of  11,200,000/.  would  suffice  to  meet 
the  charge.  On  the  same  hypothesis  the  debenture  and 
preference  stock  would  involve  an  additional  chaise  of 
11,200,000/. ;  and  the  entire  annual  cost  to  the  State 
would  be  22,400,000/.  Let  us  in  prudence  add  another 
two  millions  to  provide  for  unseen  contingencies ;  and 
the  State  would  nevertheless  have  a  small  surplus  which 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  sinking  fund,  or  which 
might  enter  into  the  general  revenue.  'We  have  assumed 
that  the  net  receipts  would  remain  fixed.  But,  of  course, 
some  decrease  of  expenditure  might  be  confidently  anti¬ 
cipated.  The  age  of  Parliamentary  contests  would  Iw 
over.  ■  Each  small  section  would  no  longer  be  compiled 
to  maintain  its  board  of  directors,  its  solicitors,  and  Far- 
liamentary  agent.  Some  unremunerotive  remtes  might 
be  abandoned ;  some  superfluous  trains  might  cease  to 
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run;  and  certainly  there  would  be  no  longer  the  old  will  tend  much  to  ^vindicate ^tho  Just  ^instincts  of  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  wasteful  competition.  Fares  most  vital  elements  in  the  Pans  population.  It  required 
might  be  lowered  and  passenger  traffic  might  be  increased,  but  a  few  weeks  of  actual  warfare  to  convince  the  more 
We  own,  too,  that  were  no  such  happy  results  certain  or  active  and  resolute  among  the  population  that  Genera) 
probable,  and  were  no  profit  or  only  a  moderate  profit  Trochu  and  his  colle^^ues  were  in  no  wise  inspired  by 
likely  to  bo  realised,  there  would  be  much  to  be  urged  the  feu  sacre  of  1/^.  There  was  no  symptom  of  those 

in  favour  of  a  scheme  which  would  practically  make  the  “  thorough  and  revolutionary  measures  which,  in  the 
railways  common  highways,  and  which  might  indirectly  wars  of  the  great  revolution,  had  startled  all  Furope,  and 
do  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  enabled  barefooted  boys  to  rout  the  most  experienced 

Perhaps  the  genuine  obstacles  are  not  financial  or  veterans  of  Germany.  From  the  very  first,  Genera) 
administrative.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  railways  Trochu  seemed  determined  not  only  to  neglect  the 
could  not  be  purchased  unless  at  a  loss,  or  that  ncces-  mission  it  was  his  duty  to  fm“j»  efforts 

sarily  the  Govemment  must  prove  an  inferior  adminis-  and  check  the  enthusiasm  of  all  around  hiin.  Instead 
trator  to  joint-stock  companies,  or  incapable  of  managing  of  profiting  by  every  popular  expansion,  placing  himself 
the  affairs  of  so  vast  a  concern.  We  apprehend  that  the  at  the  head  of  every  popular  mo veinent,  and  guiding 
truly  formidable  difficulties  are  political  or  social.  We  can  and  strengthening  it,  General  Trochu  knew  only  how  to 
easily  picture  to  ourselves  some  questionables  effect  of  postpone  and  curb.  i  r>  •  xu 

purchase.  Each  line  or  branch  would  become,  we  fear,  a  As  the  Prussians  approached  Pans  there  was  but  one 
centre  and  focus  of  discontent.  Scattered  grievances,  cry  that  resounded  throughout  the  capital.  The  people 
which  are  now  laid  at  a  thousand  doors,  would  becollected,  unanimously  clamoured  for  arms  and  the  levee  eu  masse  • 
and  would  be  brought  home  to  the  Government.  Every  but  at  the  sitting  of  the  6th  of  September,  General 
collision  would  be  a  Ministerial  blunder,  justifying  a  Trochu,  replying  to  M.  Rochefort,  maintained  that 
request  for  an  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  modern  weapons  rendered  a  general  rising  on  the  part 
St  Parvum  complained  that  its  train  service  was  less  of  the  people  quite  useless.  In  a  word.  General  Trochu 
efficient  than  that  of  its  neighbour,  St  Magnum,  the  battle  would  not  hear  of  popular  enthusiasm  ;  to  the  rigid 
might  be  foughtout  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  discipline  of  a  royal  array  he  could  not,  or  would  not, 
and  if  the  St  Parvians  were  beaten,  they  would  for  ever  oppose  the  irregular,  wild,  and  incalculable  force  of  an 
believe  that  they  were  the  victims  of  oppression.  Can  infuriated  nation.  In  his  audacious  self-conceit  he 
we  be  certain  that  with  this  constant  pressure,  or  rather  sought  to  oppose  his  “plan’  to  the  strategy  of  that 
this  perpetual  nibbling  at  authority,  respect  for  Govern-  master-mind,  Von  Moltke.  General  Trochu  wished  to 


ment  would  be  unimpaired  or  undiminished  ?  If  a  strike 
of  railway  porters  took  place,  how  perilous  and  awkward 
would  be  the  duties  of  Govemment,  not  guided  by  the 
plain  rule  that  they  must  hire  labour  as  cheaply  as 
possible  ?  Such,  and  not  the  financial  difficulties,  seem 


play  a  game  of  Krieg  Spiel  with  the  greatest  general  of 
Europe.  Who  could  have  doubted  the  issue  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  in  battling  with  an  accomplished 
fencer,  the  man  who  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
art  has  an  infinitely  better  chance  than  a  person  who  is 


the  main  hindrances  to  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  slightly  instructed.  His^  complete  disregard  for  the 
the  Government.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  fatal,  rules  which  he  ignores,  his  wildness  and  vigour,  often 
Wo  believe  that  they  are  not ;  and  some  may  think  that  if  so  confuse  a  practised  adversary  that  he  is  totally  unable 
the  true  position  of  the  question  is  such  as  we  have  to  foresee  the  next  move.  Paris  was  governed  by 
stated,  only  a  phantom  bars  the  way.  M.  a  martinet,  while  her  only  chance  depended  on  a 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENCE 

ON  TRIAL. 


to  foresee  the  next  move.  Paris  was  governed  by 
a  martinet,  while  her  only  chance  depended  on  a 
Garibaldi ! 

The  position  seems  to  have  been  better  appreciated 
by  M.  Dorian,  who,  as  early  as  the  16th  of  Septemberi 
demanded  that  the  works  of  defence  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  initiative  of  civil  engineers,  as  they  alone  were 


Prompted  by  the  Right,  the  French  Government  con-  capable  of  discarding  the  routine  and  prejudices  of  the 
sented  to  sanction  a  special  inquiry  into  the  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  military  engineering  corps.  The  people 
Government  of  the  National  Defence.  Moderate  in  the  so  far  appreciated  the  slightest  display  of  energy  that 
extreme  as  this  Administration  proved  itself,  it  was  still  Dorian  soon  became  the  most  popular  man  in  Paris, 
too  revolntionaiT  to  suit  the  Assembly  of  Rurals  which  simply  in  consequence  of  the  railway  he  constructed 
succeeded  it.  They  wero  not  even  content  to  let  it  die  within  the  ramparts.  What  would  have  been  the  popu- 
a  natural  death,  but  resolved  to  cover  its  memory  with  larity  of  General  Trochn  if  he  had  insisted  on  laying 
ignominy,  so  as  to  discourage  the  Republicans  of  the  down  on  the  great  boulevards  that  cross  Paris  like  the 

future  by  the  disparagement  of  those  who  had  sought  in  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  which  would  have  enabled  the 
the  past  to  govern  in  the  name  of  Republican  principles.  French  army  to  attack  first  in  the  south  and  then  in  the 
A  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  therefore  appointed ;  and  north  long  before  the  Germans  could  have  worked  a 
for  several  months  we  have  been  awaiting  the  result  of  way  round  to  meet  them  ? 

their  labours,  till  at  last  the  world  has  been  presented  General  Trochu  had  not  been  in  power  a  fortnight 
with  an  important  and  interesting  historical  document,  when  he  already  began  to  advocate  repressive  measures. 
After  some  hesitation  M.  Dr4o,  who  assisted  at  each  On  the  17th  of  September  he  was  arrested  by  some 
meeting  of  the  Govemment  of  National  Defence,  has  zealous  National  Guards  who  thought  more  of  executing 
consented  to  give  up  the  minutes  which  he  took  of  all  their  orders  than  of  respecting  his  uniform.  There  was 
the  important  topics  discussed.  We  are  thus  at  once  once  a  great  French  general  who,  on  being  refused 
admitted  into  the  privacy  of  the  State  Council  and  passage  by  a  sentinel,  gave  him  the  decoration  of  the 
enabled  to  follow  day  after  day  the  contentions  which  legion  of  honour ;  but  General  Trochu  disdained  to 
brought  about  each  action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of  the  follow  the  example  of  General  Bonaparte  ;  and,  instead 
Government  during  the  Pmssian  siege.  Doubtless  the  of  encouraging  the  zeal  of  the  National  Guards,  de- 
promoters  of  this  inquiry  will  congratulate  themselves  manded  the  application  of  severe  measures  against  toem. 
on  the  acquisition  of  so  much  valuable  evidence ;  On  the  next  day  we  find  him  regretting  that  the  demo- 
but  we  are  g^atly  mistaken  if  they  do  not  ulti-  cratic  principle  of  allowing  soldiers  to  elect  their  own 
mately  discover  that  they  have  been  playing  with  a  officers  should  have  been  sanctioned.  On  the  22nd  of 


or  whatever  may  be  the  title  given  to  their  pet  form  of  the  “  impatient  zeal  of  the  National  Guards.’*  On  the 
despotism.  The  nioral,  on  the  contrary,  may  bo  that  the  following  day  the  general  puts  the  same  question  aside 
only  fault  of  the  incriminated  Government  was  that  of  by  professing  his  willingness  to  employ  the  National 
not  ^ing  revolutionary  enough.  Far  from  giving  credit  Guard,  but  maintains  that  they  are  still  unfit  for  service, 
to  the  reactionists  of  France,  the  document  before  us  Again  on  the  4th,  M.  Gambetta  declares  that  this  body 
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is  beginning  to  disoover  that  they  are  “  playing  a  ridi- 
..nlniia  Dart.”  and  that  they  must  be  sent  forward  to  the 

cuiwM  r  .  _ i  '  i.1 _ :n; _ _ _ 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


j  Ferry  gives  a  very  gooa  reporc  oi  ine  aisposiiiion  oi 
tile  National  Guards  at  Belleville.  But  all  is  equally 
disregarded  by  the  Governor  of  Paris. 

At  last  the  people  discover  that  cannons  are  wanted ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  poverty  and  starvation  then  op¬ 
pressing  the  city,  subscribe  large  sums  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  weapons.  But  on  the  22nd  of  October 
General  Trochu  delivers  a  speech  against  the  cannon 
fever  ”  which  has  succeeded  the  “  passion  for  sorties.” 
“  It  is  not  cannons  that  are  wanting,  but  artillerymen  ” — 
as  if  it  were  a  total  impossibility  to  train  men  to  the  use 
of  these  weapons !  The  same  policy  may  be  observed 
throughout,  and  though  the  Governor  once  remarked 
that  “  the  street  will  insist  on  war ;  it  is  only  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  which  will  demand  peace,” — ^yet  he  never 
sought  to  conciliate  the  alliance  of  the  former.  The 
general  in  self-defence  often  spoke  of  the  demoralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  but  he  never  alluded  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  National  Guard ;  however,  present  ourselves  at 
the  sortie  on  the  Bourget  and  the  ^ttle  of  Montretout 
or  Buzenval,  we  witnessed  both.  At  the  former  en¬ 
gagement  the  National  Guard  were  held  in  reserve,  and 
we  shall  not  easily  forget  the  contrast  afforded  by  their 
light-hearted  confidence  as  they  sang  to  the  bugle,  while 
awaiting  the  enemy,  the  popular  chorus  : 

Bismarck  si  tu  continnes 
De  tes  tas  de  Prossiens 
II  n’en  restera  gnbre. 

Bismarck  si  ta  continues 
De  tes  tas  de  Prussiens 
II  n’en  restera  plus, — 

to  the  downcast,  hang-dog  look  of  the  regular  troops 
and  mobiles.  The  subsequent  action  of  the  National 
Guard  during  the  last  sortie,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Germans  themselves,  conclusively  proved  that  the 
favourable  estimates  of  them  were  not  overwrought,  and 
demonstrated  how  the  vital  forces  of  Paris  had  been 
wasted  by  the  intolerant  enmity  of  General  Trochu. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  inquire  into  the 
political  motives  which  prompted  all  this  neglect.  We 
recommend  the  report  to  our  readers,  and  they  will  note 
the  constantly  recurring  fear  of  the  Commune.  The 
eagerness  with  which  certain  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  advocated  the  imprisonment  of  its  partisans ;  the 
dread  that  if  the  population  were  called  upon  to  elect  its 
representatives  they  would  impose  men  who  would  call 
for  real  action,  and  would  convert  outpost  skirmishing 
into  terrible  and  general  war,  was  ever  present.  Men  who 
would  know  how  to  make  the  rich  pay  for  the  poor,  thus 
forcing  every  one  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  the  common  weal,  were  more  dreaded  than  the  Prussians 
themselves.  Men  who  would  have  placed  Paris  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  would  have  enforced  equality 
before  death,  instead  of  allowing  the  wealthy  to  feed 
their  fancy  horses  on  the  people’s  bread,  while  with 
money  they  were  themselves  always  able  to  obtain  ex¬ 
cellent  repasts  in  luxurious  restaurants,  were  considered 
by  far  the  most  dangerous  enemies.  The  people  might 
starve  and  the  death-rate  be  increased  from  900  to  6,000  a- 
w^k,  apart  from  the  casualties  of  war ;  but  the  most 
minute  privileges  of  property  were  to  be  respected,  even 
before  the  enemy !  The  potency  of  the  “  almighty 
dollar  ”  was  to  be  increased,  and  not  lessened.  The 
suggestion  in  favour  of  the  immediate  requisition  of  all 
alimentaiy  substances,  and  of  dealing  out  in  even  parts 
that  which  was  strictly  necessaiy  to  each  individual, 
ir^pectively  of  his  wealth  or  position,  was  not  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment,  for  by  such  enactment  properly 
would  have  lost  some  of  its  privileges,  some  of  its  power. 
That  Paris  could  have  lasted  out  a  month  or  so  longer 
was  of  comparatively  trivial  importance.  The  Commune 
of  1793  had  turned  the  gardens  of  the  rich  into  beds 
which  supplied  a  bountiful  crop  of  vegetables  to  the 
P^r ;  the  Tuileries  yielded  a  luxuriant  stock  of  turnips : 
wt  m  1870  France  might  lose  two  provinces  and  Paris 
flUrve  and  be  trodden  under  foot  rather  than  sanction 
ue  reign  of  democracy,  even  though  it  held  forth  the 
only  hope  of  victory,  A. 


The  ease  with  which  the  Bouse  of  Lords  can  get 
through  a  large  quantity  of  business  in  a  very  short 
time  received  another  illustration  on  Friday  last.  Their 
lordships  met  at  five  o’clock,  and  adjourned  at  twenty 
minutes  past  five;  but  within  that  brief  period  they 
read  five  private  Bills  and  two  public  Bills  a  third  time, 
passed  the  Custody  of  Infants’  Bill  through  committee, 
and  discussed  a  notice  of  motion  by  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  law  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  land.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr 
Callan  called  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact 
that  the  University  Teste  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  stood  for 
the  second  reading  on  Wednesday,  had  been  materially 
altered  since  it  was  introduced.  Mr  Fawcett  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  breach  of  the  technical  rules  of  the  House, 
but  checkmated  the  obstructives  by  introducing  the  Bill 
as  altered  as  a  new  Bill,  and  fixing  its  second  reading 
for  Wednesday.  This  course  was  token  exception  to  by 
several  members  of  Cardinal  Cullen’s  brigade ;  but, 
though  Mr  Gladstone  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
Ultramontane  allies,  the  Speaker  ruled  that  Mr  Faw¬ 
cett’s  course  was  strictly  in  accordance  wkh  the 
rules  of  the  House.  After  a  very  boisterous  pro¬ 
test  from  Mr  Synan,  Mr  Fawcett  delivered  the  new 
Bill  to  the  Clerk  at  the  table,  and  it  was  read  a  first  time. 
Mr  Stapleton  drew  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
system  of  majority  voting  affected  the  election  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers.  Mr  Glc^tone  admitted  that  the  system 
was  indefensible,  but  argued  that  “  it  was  a  question  to 
which  the  country  is  rather  indifferent,”  an  opinion  in 
which  we  thoroughly  concur.  The  nation  at  large  is 
quite  uninterested  in  the  way  in  which  the  peers  elect 
one  another,  is  disposed  to  devote  its  attention  to  really 
important  matters,  and,  with  reference  to  their  lordships’ 
House,  to  let  it  slide.” 

Both  Houses  met  on  Saturday.  The  House  of  Lords, 
according  to  the  Times^  consisted  of  Lord  Redesdale, 
who  presided,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  who  read  prayers, 
and  the  Earl  of  Morley  who  represented  the  Government. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  after  prayers  lasted  rather 
less  than  two  minutes.” 

On  Monday  the  peers  forgot  their'motto  of  otium  cum 
dignitate,  and  devoted  nearly  two  hours  to  discussing  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  the  Devastation,  The  House  of 
Commons  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  in  committee.  Mr 
Chichester  Fortescue  accepted  an  amendment  in  the 
clause  designed  to  limit  the  autocratio  character  of  the 
Commissioners. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  devoted  an  hour  to 
the  consideration  of  a  motion  of  Lord  Cairns  for  the 
reference  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  which  was  acceded  to,  and  the  further¬ 
ance  of  three  Bills  a  stage.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr  R.  Fowler  moved  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  take  the  Indian  Budget  at  a  period 
of  the  session  when  it  can  be  discussed.  Sir  C.  Wingfield 
moved  an  amendment  referring  the  question  whether 
the  Indian  Financial  Year  could  not  be  made  to  end  on 
the  31st  of  December  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Finance.  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Sir  S.  North  cote 
said  that  the  Committee  was  already  over-burthened, 
and  that  this  reference  would  be  the  last  straw  which 
would  break  the  camel’s  back,  and  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  day  in  July  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Indian  Budget.  Mr  Gladstone  replied  that  this 
would  break  the  back  of  the  camel  **  downstairs.”  Ulti¬ 
mately  Sir  C.  Wingfield’s  amendment  was  adopted,  after 
the  original  motion  had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
130  to  89.  What  will  be  thought  of  this  debate  in  India 
it  is  unfortunately  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  We  force 
our  rule  on  the  people  of  Hindostan,  and  then  plead  that 
we  have  no  time  to  consider  their  affairs.  Taken  into 
consideration  with  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
develope  self-government  in  India,  this  appears  to  us 

most  disgraceral.  .  , 

After  a  debate  of  a  very  uninteresting  kmd  on  tno 
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enoDgh ;  but  wbat  shall  we  say  when  the  most  Liberal 
member  of  the  daily  press  gravely  assumes  that  a  rise 
in  the  consumption  of  ^  is  an  ii^ex'of  increased  home 
comfort  for  those  who  indulge  in  it  ?  We  do  not  know 
how  much  of  the  increase  of  707,0001.  in  Customs  is  due 
to  increased  importation  of  wines  and  spirits ;  but  with¬ 
out  doubt  it  is  partly  traceable  to  this.  The  only  other 
very  noticeable  increase  occurs  in  the  receipts  from  tho 
Telegraph  Service.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  is 
added  to  the  profits  of  last  year.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  much  more  will  be  gained  when  the  Government 
has  the  courage  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  make  provision 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  public  use  of  the  telegraph. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  question  of  which  Mr 
Anberon  Herbert  has  given  notice  on*Mond£^  next  will 
elicit  from  the  Home  Secretary  all  the  facts  of  the  recent 
case,  in  which  the  Nottinglim  magistrates  and  police 
disposed  of  a  Republican  lecturer  very  much  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  if  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
claims  of  justice.  The  House  of  Commons  will  not,  for 
instance,  be  told,  though  we  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that 
not  only  did  the  chief  constable  of  the  county  consta¬ 
bulary  “  draw  his  stick  twice  across  the  bill,’*  as  stated  in 
evidence,  but  that  both  Captain  Parry  and  Captain 
Holden  (the  chief  constables  of  tho  county  and 
borough)  had  an  interview  with  the  bench  before  whom 
they  were  afterwa/rde  going  to  give  evidence.  One  salutary 
effect  of  this  affair  will  probably  bo  the  appointment  of  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  place  of  the  worse  than 
incapables,  who  now  in  collusion  with  “  loyal  ”  witnesses 
adminster  a  pseudo-justice  against  Republicans. 

The  recent  strike  in  South  Wales,  tho  termination  of 
which  has  been  considered  in  some  quarters  as  a  blow 
to  the  whole  system  of  Unionism,  has,  as  we  anticipated 
produced  results  exactly  tho  reverse  of  this.  The  prioaa 
necessity  of  union  was  the  one  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
the  event,  and  the  mere  accident  of  the  masters’  victory 
has  served  to  complete  that  lesson  already  half-leamt 
under  the  discipline  of  hunger.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
from  the  speech  of  Mr  Halliday,  deliver^  by  him  as 
president  of  tho  Miners*  Conference  at  Newport,  that 
the  Union  has  now  7,000  more  members  than  when  the 
strike  commenced,  and  that  the  ironworkci-s  are  forming 
lodges  in  every  direction. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  satisfactory  cause  has  been> 
alleged  for  the  wreck  of  the  Atlantic  /in  the  interests 
of  Messrs  Ismay,  Imrie,  and  Ca,  and  of  the  public  who 
patronise  the  White  Star  Line,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
“560  persons,  including  350  women  and  children,”  have^ 
not  perished  through  the  incompetence  of  the  staff  of 
officers  in  whose  bands  their  lives  were  placed.  The 
third  officer’s  account  of  the  captain’s  mistake  between 
the  West  Prospect  and  the  Sambro  Lights  was  contra¬ 
dicted  in  yesterday’s  paper,  but  the  mere,  fact  that  it 
should  be  considered  possible  to  confuse  two  lights 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  each  other  is  sufficiently 
appalling.  That  the  captain  should  lose  bis  reckoning 
after  an  average  passage,  and  should  at  a  critical  time  be 
absent  from  his  post,  are  points  which  d^nand  explanation. 

The  long-pending  question  as  to  the  expulsion  of 
Prince  Napoleon  from  France  was  dismissed  in  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Assembly  last  Saturday,  when  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  tho  subje^  had  been  referred  was 
presented.  M.  Defaure,  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
justiOed  its  action,  which  was  endorsed  in  the  Assembly 
by  347  votes  against  291,  the  majority  being  due  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Left,  which,  though  asserting 
principle  of  individual  liberty,  sees  good  reason  for  its 
being  held  in  abeyance,  whmie  Napoleonic  plotters 
are  concerned.  M.  Defaure  on  the  sanoe  dav  introduced 


Valuation  Commission  in  Ireland,  Mr  Laing  moved  a 
resolution  condemning  taxes  on  locomotion  in  general, 
and  tho  Passenger  Tax  on  Railways  in  particular.  A 
weaker  or  more  inconsistent  argument  we  have  seldom 
read.  Mr  Laing  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  sure  who  paid 
the  tax.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he  asked  why  persons 
who  travel  by  railway  should  be  subject  to  duty  while 
those  who  travel  by  omnibus  or  steamboat  pay  no  duty, 
which  involves  the  assumption  that  the  passengers  pay 
the  tax.  But  in  another  part  of  his  speech  he  asked  why 
railway  proprietors  should  be  treated  almost  as  outlaws, 
which  assumes  that  the  proprietors  pay  it.  The  truth  is 
that  neither  of  them  pay  it.  The  proprietor  does  not,  for 
ho  bought  his  shares  cheaper  in  consequence  of  it.  The 
passengers  do  not,  for  the  fares  are  unaffected  by  it.  To 
give  it  up  would  be  to  make  a  present  of  its  capitalised 
value  to  the  present  holders  of  railway  stock,  who  would 
alone  be  benefited.  The  mere  rumour  that  it  might  be 
partly  remitted  was  sufficient  to  send  up  the  price  of 
railway  shares  last  Tuesday.  To  ask  that  the  edifice  of 
free-trade  may  be  crowned  by  handing  over  to  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  a  huge  monopoly — we  do  not  use  the  term  as 
implying  reproach — an  annuity  of  a  million  and  a-half, 
to  which  they  have  positively  no  claim  whatever,  is  too 
much  of  a  joke. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  House  of  Commons 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  Mr  Charley’s  Seduction  Acts 
Amendment  Bill,  which  passed  its  second  reading.  The 
debate  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  declaration  of 
Mr  Gathome  Hardy  that  “  there  were  no  trials  for 
seduction  which  did  not  do  more  harm  than  good.”  It 
is  indeed  hopeful  when  so  thorough -going  a  Tory  can 
open  his  eyes  to  these  scandals  of  our  social  system. 

On  Thursday  the  Upper  House  met  at  five  o’clock,  for¬ 
warded  four  Bills  a  stage  and  one  two  stages,  appointed 
the  select  committee  on  the  Judicature  Bill,  granted  Lord 
Salisbury  tho  select  committee  ho  asked  for  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  h Vidny,  gravely  meditated  the  doings  of  Russia  in 
tho  East,  and  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes’  past  six 
o’clock.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr  Munster  com¬ 
plained  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  the  way  in  which  it 
stigmatised  the  action  of  the  “  Ultramontane  members  ” 
on  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill.  He  obtained  no  satisfaction, 
unless  ho  found  it  in  a  very  poor  joke  of  Mr  Disraeli’s 
that  he  did  not  know  who  were  the  “  Ultramontane  mem¬ 
bers.”  The  rest  of  the  sitting  was  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  thcNaval  Reserve  and  the  Devastation, 


Tho  Revenue  Returns  for  the  financial  year  which 
ended  on  Monday  last  will  be  read  with  very  different 
feelings  by  different  classes  of  the  community.  To  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  national  progress  in 
wealth  in  its  ensemble,  without  reference  to  the  mode  of  its 
distribution,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  expended,  they 
will  convey  very  grateful  news.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  amount  to  76,608,770h,  or  4,983,770h  more  than 
Mr  Lowe  reckoned  on  this  time  last  year.  Each  penny 
of  tho  income  tax  has  yielded  1,875,000/.,  a  sufficient  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  mass  prosperity  of  the  nation.  We  should 
like  to  know,  however,  what  will  be  thought  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  tho  United  Kingdom  Alliance  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  year  of  the  new  Licensing  Act  has  brought  to 
the  Exchequer  23,326,000/.  of  Excise  taxes,  or  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  more  than  the  last  year  during  which 
we  were  unblessed  by  Mr  Bruce’s  childish  restrictions 
on  drinking.  They  will  hardly  share  the  view  of  the 
Daily  Itews,  that  the  more  working  men  spend  on  drink 
the  more  they  have  to  spend  on  less  harmful  luxuries 
and  on  necessities.  Our  contemporary  thinks  that 
“working  men  could  not  have  had  the  wages  out  of 
which  a  large  expenditure  on  stimulants  has  taken  place, 
without  a  large  expenditure  on  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
a  legitimate  kind  having  also  been  made  :  the  working 
men  of  England  and  their  families  must,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  and  have  had  more 
enjoyment  of  life  during  the  year  which  has  passed  than 
in  any  previous  year  of  our  history.”  This  is,  indeed, 
out-Heroding  Herod.  Tho  assertion  of  the  prohibitionists 
that  the  prosperity  of  tho  labouring  clsisses  varies  in¬ 
versely  with  the  consumption  of  stimulants  is  inexact 
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disputes  between  the  Right  and  the  Left.  These  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  on  Tuesday,  when  the,  Marqnis  de  Qram- 
mont  refused  to  apologize  for  his  violent  langpiage,  that 
M.  Gr^vy  closed  the  sitting,  and  on  the  following  day 
resigned  his  post  as  President  of  the  Assembly.  As  Tie 
pereeveres  in  this  course,'  a  new  President  was  to  bo 
elected  yesterday.  M.  Gravy’s  retirement  is  unfortunate. 
For  two  years  he  has  acted  with  great  discretion,  and 
achieved  wonders  in  quelling  the  angry  passions  of  the 
impetuous  members  of  the  Assembly.  Without  him,  it 
is  likely  to  become  more  turbulent  than  ever. 

a 

Thursday  was  a  field  day  at  the  French  Academy, 
when  the  Duo  d’Aumale  made  his  reception-speech  as  a 
member  of  the  Institution.  According  to  custom,  he 
enlarged  on  the  merits  of  the  previous  holder  of  the 
chair  assigned  to  him,  and  Comte  Montalembert  was  his 
theme.  The  eulogium  was  fulsome,  but  not  otherwise 
very  noteworthy.  There  was  much  less  political  im¬ 
portance  in  the  proceedings  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  Orleanists  are  now  weak  enough  to  be  flattered 
without  any  mischief  ensuing.* 


The  reports  from  Spain  are  as  confusing  as  ever. 
The  Republic  holds  its  own,  and  every  week  of  exist¬ 
ence  gives  promise  of  further  and  more  vigorous  life ; 
but  we  must  await  the  results  of  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tions  to  see  how  strong  the  Republican  movement  really  is, 
and  unfortunately  the  state  of  the  country  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  a  thoroughly  representative  election.  The  towns 
may  be  able  to  spes^  impartially,  though  even  in  Madrid 
faction  is  high,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  a  recur¬ 
rence  and  aggravation  of  the  disturbing  influences  that 
have  made  recent  elections  unsatisfactory.  In  some  of 
the  country  districts  there  is  dense  ignorance  and  apathy, 
and  in  the  North -the  Carlist  insurrection  will  quite  in¬ 
terfere  with  all  impartial  voting.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  Carlist  insurrection  were  growing.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  much  less  formidable  than  it  is  frequently 
represented  to  be  ;  but  it  is  made  strong  by  the  military 
weakness  of  its  opponents,  and  even  if  it  degenerates 
into  an  armed  brawl,  it  may  be  very  injurious  to  the 
Republic. 

Some  foreign  sympathisers  with  the  movement  are  mean¬ 
while  attempting  to  make  it  something  more  than  an  armed 
brawl.  A  telegram  received  by  the  Carlist  Committee 
in  London  was  published  last  night  in  the  Fall  MaU 
Gazette  (which  seems  to  obtain  its  information  from  a 
very  trustworthy  source),  announcing  a  Carlist  success 
at  Presberio,  and  various  other  items  of  encouragement 
for  the  “  Royal  ’*  party.  This  Carlist  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall^  of  certain  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  whose  religion  and  proclivities  will 
render  them  universally  “  suspect,”  bids  fair  to  achieve 
immortality  by  its  purchase  of  Reming^n  rifles  and  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  Don  Carlos  and  civil  war  in  Spain.  It  will  be 
a  pity  if  it  escapes  the  fate  that  awaited  a  similar  expe¬ 
dition  somewhat  earlier  in  the  present  century,  of  which 
John  Sterling  was  a  moving  spirit,  whose  arms,  men, 
and  money  were  seized  in  the  Thames.  In  any  case, 
prospects  of  the  Committee's  success  are  jeopardised  if 
the  Fall  Mall  persists  in  divulging  its  despatches. 


name  of  Swarm,  and  had  been  nominated  by  the  Gene- 
ral  Council,  now  sitting  at  New  York,  as  an  emissary 
to  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This  accusation, 
if  confirmed,  will  do  much  towards  embittering  the  dis¬ 
sensions  already  too  prevalent  in  the  society,  and 
nothing  but  a  thorough  investigation  will  prevent  the 
gfreatest  mischief  arising  therefrom.  In  Italy  tho 
International  had  summoned  a  Congress  at  Mirandola, 
but  on  the  appointed  day,  March  15th,  Andrea  Costa, 
Ceretti,  Caffiero,  and  most  of  the  delegates  were  arrested. 
The  Voce  del  Popolo,  which  had  reproduced  the  manifesto 
of  the  Congress,  was  suppressed,  and  its  editor  thrown 
into  prison,  while  the  well-known  democrat,  Larigi 
Castellazo,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  Germany  Herr 
Rebel,  whose  triumphant  re-election  to  the  Beischstag 
we  have  already  mentioned,  has  been  detained  in 
prison  by  a  speeiU  vote  recorded  by  this  Assembly  on 
the  19th  of  March.  But,  notwithstanding  the  threaten¬ 
ing  attitude  of  the  Government,  and  the  powerful 
coalition  of  the  capitalists,  the  German  proletariat 
holds  its  own  defiantly,  as  the  strikes  of  Leipsig, 
Breslau,  Stade,  Gorlitz,  Regensburg,  Mayence,  Munich, 
Magdebourg,  Brunswick,  Cologne,  &o.,  conclusively 
prove. 

• 

Though  we  believe  he  was  not  connected  with  the  In¬ 
ternational,  the  continental  press  has  made  much  ado 
about  the  arrest  of  Victor  Oyrille,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Commune,  and  a  disciple  of  Blanqui.  The  Nazione 
describes  that,  after  travelling  through  England  andl 
Switzerland,  the  police  learned  that  Cynlle  was  expected 
at  Florence,  and  though  he  had  the  prudence  to  leave 
the  train  at  Rifredi  and  walk  into  the  town,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  city  gates.  Several  compromising  letters 
were  found  on  his  person,  and  a  printed  address  to  Cas- 
telar,  signed  **  Cyrille— condemned  to  death,  and  I  know 
not  what  else.”  Add  to  this,  that  a  weapon  was  found 
oh  his  person,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  was  honoured  by  a  strong  escort  on  his  way  to  face 
the  superior  authorities  of  Bologne. 


The  crusade  against  the  International  Association  has 
been  carried  forward  with  increased  vigour.  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  society  has  been  attacked  simultaneously  in  France, 
Denmark,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Reuter’s  telegraphic 
agency  has  informed  us  of  the  severe  sentences  inflicted 
on  the  Internationalists  of  Copenhagen.  With  regard 
to  the  thirty-six  prisoners  of  Toulouse,  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  all  sympathisers  in  the  movement  to  the 
^usations  made  against  Entrayques  by  the  Roman 
corrMpondent  to  the  Liberie.  Quoting  the  words  of  the 
president  of  the  tribunal,  the  correspondent  concludes 
that  this  prisoner  betrayed  his  fellow-members  of  tho 
International.  We  are  further  informed  that  Entray- 
ques  assisted  at  the  Congress  of  the  Hague  under  the  \ 


About  a  month  ago  the  first  annual  Scottish 
Universities  dinner  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Calcutta.  We  are  extremely  glad  to  learn  that  this 
dinner  is  to  become  an  annual  institution — all  the 
more  since  the  worthy  diners  have  determined  that 
the  occasion  shall  be  turned  **  to  some  useful  ac¬ 
count.”  This  they  propose-  to  do  by  founding  “a 
scholarship  of  at  least  100/.  a  year,”  to  be  competed 
for  by  each  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities  in  turn. 
The  proposal  was,  we  are  told,  “enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived.”  We  do  not,  however,  clearly  understand 
what  they  are  to  do  with  their  100/.  when  they  get 
them.  One  portion  of  the  short  report  before  us  speaks 
of  “  three  or  four  students  every  year.”  In  that  case 
the  **  scholarship  ”  would  mean  so  many  bursaries ;  and, 
divided  between  the  four  Universities,  would  yield  a 
bursary,  or  entrance  scholarship,  of  25/.  a  year  for  each 
of  them.  Or  again,  an  **  Indian  scholarship  ”  of  100/. 
might  be  made  open  to  all  Scotch  students  at  the  end 
of  their  curriculum,  and  with  the  same  result  which 
followed  the  institution  of  the  Fergusson  scholarship, 
competed  for  annually  at  Glasgow.  Or,  lastly, 
being  an  Indian  scholarship,  might  it  not  be  used 
for  the  encouragement  of  Sanscrit  studies,  and  to 
aid  intending  competitors  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  ?  One  more  suggestion.  Might  not  tho 
promoters  of  this  excellent  and  praiseworthy  scheme 
form  themselves  into  an  ”  Indian  Scottish  Universities 
Club,”  instead  of  limiting  their  operations  to  an  annual 
dinner,  and  to  the  distribution  of  its  proceeds  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  ?  In  this  case,  they  might 
organise  some  intercourse  with  similar  societies  at  home. 
Among  those  present  were,  Messrs. Barely,  Smith,  and 
Aitchison,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Souttar  and  MaePhersOT,  of 
Aberdeen ;  Dr  W.  W.  Hunter,  of  Glasgow ;  and  Mr  J. 
O.  B.  Saunders,  of  St  Andrews. 
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COREESPONDENCE. 


labourers’  union  meetings. 

Sir, — T  am  very  far  from  possessing  the  power  of  that 
great  artist  who  has  “  with  one  drop  of  ink  at  the  top  of  her 
neT»  ”  vividly  brought  home  to  us  varied  scenes  of  country 
life.  1  do  not  here  hope  to  imitate,  even  distantly,  those 
wonderful  photograj)ha  of  Mr  Burge’s  workshop,  or  the 
preaching  on  Hayslope-green,  or  that  public-house  parlour 
where  the  pipes,  when  the  smokers  were  surprised,  moved  like 
“  the  antenme  of  startled  insects,”  but  I  may  yet  fix  some 
scenes,  now  occurring  in  our  rural  districts,  yet  not  seen  even 
there  by  all,  and  not  without  interest  for  several  classes  of 
society. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  not  heard  the  name  of  Mr  Arch, 
and  formed  some  opinion  about  the  strange  movement 
toward.s  independence  among  the  a^icultural  labourers. 
The.sc  opinions  are  extremely  various,  but  in  one  thing  all 
must  agree,  that  agrarian  distress  has  never  been  so  patiently 
borne,  the  case  of  the  labourers  so  calmly  urged,  as  it  has 
been  during  the  past  year.  Not  to  go  back  to  times  which 
are  all  but  lost  in  the  dim  historic  past,  there  are  many 
among  us  who  can  remember  the  terrible  winter  of  1830,  when 
distress  in  the  agricultural  districts  was  marked  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  machinery,  lighted  up  by  the  glare  of  burning  ricks. 
Those  who  do  not  rememoer  the  circumstances  may  be 
intere8te«l  in  reading  Mr  Hare’s  account  of  the  doings  in 
Wiltshire  (‘  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,’  Vol.  1.  pp.  353-364), 
when  yeomanry,  and  even  regular  troops,  charged  mobs  of 
drunken  “  rioters,”  and  even  so  calm  a  man  as  Archdeacon 
Julius  Hare  expected  a  class  war,  in  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  to  “  marshal  faithful  tenants  and  j^easants,’’  and 
appear  at  the  head  of  them  in  the  field.  Nor,  coming  down 
to  a  later  |»eriod,  was  it  by  an  anachronism  that  Canon 
Kingsley,  thtn  a  Liberal,  made  his  village  lad  sing  in  ‘  Yeast,’ 

Poor  men  now  can’t  warm  their  hands, 

Except  by  varmers  ricks, 

or  that  he  put  Alton  Locke  in  prison  for  taking  part  in  agri- 
€ultui*al  riots  in  the  Chartist  times. 

Now,  as  a  writer  in  the  Theological  Review  has  lately  re¬ 
marked,  “  the  calm  self-respect,  and  respect  for  others,  which 
lias  been  shown  in  the  present  crisis”  is  very  striking  ;  “the 
steady  glow  of  a  strong  determination  to  better  their  condition 
w  hich  exists  among  the  labourers  is  equalled  only  by  their 
desire  to  wrong  no  man,  and  to  speak  fairly  of  other  classes.” 
Ill  order  to  judge  how  far  this,  and  more  to  the  same  effect, 
is  true,  let  us  Took  in  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  tlie  Labourers’  Union,  in  the  County  of  D - . 

The  county  has  liad  a  bad  name  for  the  wages  paid  the 
labourer,  and,  though  not  that  in  wdiich  the  Union  oegan,  is 
j)erhaps  that  in  which  it  has  had,  and  will  have,  most  work  to 

do.  The  town  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  is  B - , 

smalj  and  picturesque,  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural 
district,  rich  meadow  lands  along  the  river,  rising  into  high 
chalk  uplands,  where  the  farms  are  large  and  the  farming  hi^. 
The  place  of  assembly  is  a  public-house.  “  Of  course,  your 
readers  will  say,  “  The  old  story  ;  drink  and  discontent  ever 
liand  in  hand.’  Not  so,  however  ;  the  men  who  are  sauntering 
up  the  street  are  all  steady-looking,  earnest-faced  men  ;  and 
as  we  come  near  we  find  the  woi^s  “Temperance  Hotel” 
legibly  written  on  our  public-house,  and  all  who  know  the 
landlord  and  landlady  may  be  very  sure  no  one  in  that  tavern 
will  find  what  they  and  their  supporters  hold  to  be  “  the 
accursed  thing.” 

A  pale,  somewhat  ascetic-looking  man  passes  by,  better 
dressed  than  the  labourers,  and  looking  like  what  indeed  he  is 
on  Sundays,  “  a  local  preacher  and  temperance  orator.”  This  is 
the  secretary  of  the  branch  union,  Mr  Sherreff,  a  small  trades- 
iiian  in  the  town,  who  has,  at  great  cost  to  himself,  thrown  in 
his  lot  wdth  the  labourer.  He  exchanges  greetings  with  one  of 
the  leading  tradesmen  at  his  shop  door,  this  latter  being  some¬ 
what  stiff,  and  with  an  air  of  puzzled  sadness.  For  this  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account.  Mr  Brown  is  also  a  teetotaller,  also 
a  strong  religious  Nonconformist,  at  heart  a  Liberal ;  buthow' 
Khali  he,  whose  trade  is  dependent  on  the  great  houses  round, 
identify  himself  with  a  “  dangerous  ”  movement.  Is  it  not 
still  remembered  when  farmers  meet  at  the  weekly  market 
tliat  a  hatter  in  B  ventured  in  by-gone  years  to  express 
his  symjiathy  with  the  Corn  Law  Ijeague  ?  Is  it  not  told  how, 
on  a  certain  day,  when  Protectionist  spirit  ran  very  high, 
men  took  off  each  other’s  hats  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and 
looked  at  the  lining,  that  then  he  whose  hat  bore  within  it 
tlie  obnoxious  name  found  his  property  made  a  football  and 
kicked  to  pieces  with  scorn  P  How  shall  Mr  Brown  subject 
w’hat  wares  he  may  have  for  sale  in  these  anxious  times  to 
the  like  degi*adiug  treatment  ? 


Moreover,  Mr  Brown  if  liberal  is  loyal,  and  he  thinks  Mr 
Sherreff  is  unguarded  in  his  language.  “  Sir,”  he  says  to  a 
passer-by,  one  of  the  very  few  neighbouring  gentry  who  in  any 
degree  sympathise  with  the  labourers,  “  Sir,  you  have  some 
influence  with  friend  Sherreff,  and  1  wish  you  could  advise 
him  to  moderate  his  words ;  lie  is  reallv  going  rather  far.” 
“Indeed!  Mr  Brown”  is  the  reply,  have  thought  him 
rather  a  cautious  man,  and  at  any  rate  words,  if  true,  can  do 
no  harm.”  “But,  Sir,”  says  Mr  Brown,  “I  am  seriously 
afraid  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
so  strongly  has  he  allowed  himself  ta  speak  of  our  most 
cherished  institutions.”  This  is  alarming,  and  Mr  Brown’s 
interlocutor  is  seriously  afraid  that  “friend  Sherreff”  has  at 
least  quoted  in  public  a  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s,  or  even 

‘  The  Coming  K - but  on  further  investigation  it  proves 

that  Mr  Sherreff  had  only  indulged  in  the  harmless  pleasantry 

of  laughing  at — the  Mayor  of  B - !  This  functionary  had 

refused  ]Mr  Arch  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  \  hence  a  far 
better  meeting  in  the  open  air  than  walls  could  have  con¬ 
tained,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr  Sherreff  proposed  an  ironical 
i  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor.  And  this,  in  Mr  Brown’s  brain, 

I  is  constructive  high  treason  ! 

But  the  men  have  passed  in  at  the  doors  of  the  Temperance 
Hotel,  and  have  begun  their  business.  The  proceedings  have 
been  opened  with  all  due  formality,  the  reading  of  minutes 
I  and  the  like,  and  what  strikes  an  observer  at  once  is  the 
really  business-like  way  in  which  men  who  have  never 
observed  such  forms  in  their  lives  feel  instinctively  that  these 
minutice  are  really  guarantees  for  orderly  proceeding.  The 
*  majority  of  men  are  labourers,  of  the  better  class  it  is  true, 
j  men  who  are  thatchers,  or  woodmen,  who  as  teetotaUers 
I  have  saved  out  of  their  scanty  wages  a  part  of  what  would 
1  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  drink,  but  still  day  labourers, 

I  some  even  unable  to  read  and  write,  all  with  the  smallest 
possible  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic.  The  most 
part  are  in  their  Sunday  trim,  but  there  is  more  than  one 
linen  “  slop,”  the  outer  garment  which  has  in  some  cases 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  smock  frock,  so  picturesque  with 
its  fanciful  stitching,  and  now  so  nearly  extinct.  The  working 
committee,  those  who  can  vote  and  exercise  any  real 
power,  are  labourers  only,  but  associated  with  them,  as  con¬ 
sultative  members,  are  a  very  few  of  more  culture,  and 
belonging  to  a  different  class.  One  of  these  is  in  the  chair, 
Mr  Jones,  the  secretary  of  a  co-operative  store  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  village,  a  thorough  man  of  business,  ea^er,  restless, 
and  a  great  stickler  for  iorm.  To  him  agitation  is  quite 
natural  He  was  a  Chartirt,  was  “  out  ”  in  ’48,  and  is  at  this 
moment  a  member  of  the  International,  but  by  no  means  the 
blood-thirsty  monster  which  old  women,  country  cumtee,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  w'ould  suppose  he  must  be.  He  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  benevolent  and  peaceful  person,  full  of  a 
thorough  desire  to  do  good,  quite  as  sharp  on  the  errors  and 
faults  of  the  working  men  as  on  those  of  their  employers,  and 
with  a  very  keen  eye  to  note  the  rocks  ahead  on  which  such 
movements  as  the  present  may  chance  to  split. 

Besides  Mr  Jones,  there  is  a  gentleman,  once  employed  in 
London  as  confidential  clerk  to  a  large  commercial  firm.  He, 
too,  has  taken  part  in  earlier  agitations,  has  been  secretary  of 
a  committee  in  London,  which  did  its  best  to  promote  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  well  known  at 
several  debating  societies,  and,  even  now  that  he  has  retired 
for  health’s  sake  from  active  London  life,  has  some  little 
influence  in  the  press.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  here, 
he  is  an  able  financier,  full  also  of  zeal  for  liberal  principles. 
Perhaps,  strong  as  are  his  sympathies  with  the  lalwurer,  his 
present  interest  arises  rather  from  his  view  of  the  ultimate 
political  value  of  the  movement  in  hand  than  from  any 
indignatio”  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  still.  By  nis  side, 
and  evidently  in  cordial  agreement,  intellectual  and  political, 
is  a  Radical  rector,  of  whom  we  need  here  say  little.  He  has 
flung  himself  into  the  labourers’  side  with  his  whole  heart, 
and  has  given  mortal  offence  to  squires,  farmers,  and  parsons, 
by  daring  to  say  there  are  circumstances  in  which  men  aw 
>  not  to  sit  down  contented  with  the  phrase  of  the  T’wyer-Bc^ 
“  Do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  me.”  He  thinks,  perhaps,  with  A.  H.  Clough  : 

- Alas !  the  noted  phrase  of  the  Prayer  Book, 

Doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  God  has  called  us, 
Seems  to  me  always  to  mean,  when  the  little  rich  boys  say  it, 
Standing  in  velvet  frock  by  mamma’s  brocaded  flounces, 

Eying  her  gold -fastened  book,  and  the  chain  and  watch  at  her 

bosom —  ^ 

Seems  to  me  always  to  mean,  “  Eat,  drink,  and  never  mind  others. 

These  three  men  naturally  talk  the  most,  and  the  men 
trust  them,  but  would,  it  is  clear,  be  very  keen  to  mark  any 
sort  of  encroachment  or  dictation.  They  are  going  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  they  know  what  they  want ;  help  and 
advice  they  are  glad  of,  but  they  would  not  stand^  dictation, 
which,  however,  their  three  friends  by  no  means  wish  to  offer 
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them.  The  business  is  simple.  In  one  village  there  has  been 
a  strike,  and  the  men  who  are  **  out  ”  must  be  helped  ;  a 
farmer  has  discharged  a  labourer  for  joining  the  Union,  and 
other  work  must  be  found  for  him— on  the  need  of  each  case, 
that  of  the  village  and  the  individual,  the  delegates,  who  are 
the  secretaries  of  the  branches  of  the  Union,  must  advise. 
Then  there  is  an  appeal  for  navvies  ”  from  a  large  contractor, 
and  the  question  is  raised  from  what  parish  or  parishes  his  want 
may  be  supplied,  and  perhaps  circulars  are  read  from  some 
emigration  agent.  Letters,  too,  are  produced  from  the  men,  or, 
in  most  cases,  the  wives  of  the  men,  whom  the  Union  has 
been  the  means  of  transplanting  to  new  fields  of  labour, 
and  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  very  various  in  tone  and 
temper.  Some  are  grievously  disappointed  that  a  Welsh  hill¬ 
side  farm  does  not  prove  a  Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  though  the  wages  are  double  what  were  earned  in 

p _ and  money  has  already  been  saved  in  the  few  weeks 

since  the  emigrants  left.'  Some,  on  the  contrary,  are  honestly 
rejoiced  at  the  change  which,  at  least,  has  taken  away  the  old 
serf-feeling,  that  the  labourer  was  “  adicrvptm  glehce” 

As  we  listen  to  the  speeches  or  interjaculatory  remarks, 
it  is  evident  that  these  labourers,  delegated  by  their 
respective  branches,  are  not  men  who  look  at  the  Union  as 
a  great  milch  cow,  are  not  fosterers  of  strikes  for  striking’s 
sake,  are  not  full  of  class  hatred  and  prejudices.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  watchful  desire  shown  to  keep  the 
expended  relief  down,  to  stigmatise  severely  the  conduct  of 
any  village  which  allows  its  kbourers  to  remain  on  the  books 
without  taking  work  even  on  unfavourable  conditions,  if 
such  as  can  be  accepted,  and  the  fairest  consideration  of  tb\9 
master’s  position.  There  is  also  a  touching  acknowledgment 
of  their  own  ignorance  of  finance  (the  books,  indeed,  would 
astonish  Messrs  Hoare  or  Drummond) ;  but  a  resolution, 
avowed  not  without  a  touch  of  sternne^  that  the  day  of 
a  better  education  has  come,  and  that  their  children  shall  be 
better  business  men  then  they. 

Perhaps  a  discussion  arises  about  the  whole  position  of  the 
Union,  and  its  nature  is  still  more  clearly  denned,  that  the 
delegates  may  explain  it  distinctly  in  their  several  centres. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  Union,  and  that  grasped 
most  readily  oy  the  men,  is  that  it  is  a  necessary  machinery 
for  bringing  work  and  labour  en  rapport  with  each  other, 
by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  where  work  can  be  obtained 
at  fair  wages,  and  aiding  the  labourer  to  reach  that 
work.  A  committee  is  finally  appointed,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  consultative  members,  to  place  the  accounts,  which  are 
thoroughly  honest  but  somewhat  incoherent,  on  a  better 
footing ;  and  the  men  disperse  to  assemble  agatu  a  month 
hence.  They  have  had  what  is  to  them  a  haixier  day’s  work 
than  trudging  in  furrow  or  delving  in  trench ;  they  have 
their  bare  expenses  if  they  have  lost  a  dajr’s  labour,  for  none 
shall  say  they  live  to  sponge  on  the  Union.  We  may  be 
thankful  that  there  is  such  stuff  in  such  men  among  the 
labourers.  We  need  doubt  no  more,  if  we  have  hitherto 
doubted,  the  expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  county  fran¬ 
chise. 

In  another  town  in  the  same  county  it  is  arranged  that  Mr 
Arch  shall  hold  a  meeting.  The  Corn  Exchange  is  engaged  ; 
the  speakers  announced.  But  almost  at  the  last  moment  the 
cheque  in  payment  is  returned.  The  directors  (the  Corn  £x- 
cliange  is  the  property  of  a  company)  are  ruled  by  one  of 
their  number,  a  great  parvenu  subservient  flunkey,  and  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr  Arch  or  his  friends.  Here, 
therefore,  as  has  been  the  case  elsewhere,  the  meeting  must 
be  held  in  the  open  air.  What  takes  place  on  .one  occasion 
may  serve  as  a  type  of  all. 

A  waggon  is  hastily  wheeled  into  the  open  square,  and  a  few 
candles,  stuck  in  potatoes  cut  in  half  and  held  in  the  hands 
of  those  interested  in  the  meeting,  burn  quietly  enough  in  the 
misty,  windless,  winter  air.  Troops  of  labourers  in  their 
working  dress  gather  slowly  round  the  waggon  ;  a  fringe  of 
farmers  and  the  loafing  middle  class  popumtion  of  a  country 
town  which  lives  by  the  farmers — the  Union  doctor,  the 
hotel  keeper,  and  the  idle  young  men  who  usually  haunt  the 
seedy  billiard  table,  hang  on  the  fringe  of  the  labouring 
crowd.  The  labourers  have  that  sleepy,  bovine  aspect,  that 
slouching  gait,  which  comes  of  long  and  hopeless  struggle 
against  circumstances  too  strong  for  the  struggler  ;  but  yet 
there  is  a  latent  force  in  them  which  may  issue  in  action,  so 
soon  as  the  way  for  action  is  clear.  Thus,  when  at  one  mo¬ 
ment  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  so 
long  held  them  as  mere  serfs  to  form  round  the  platform,  and 
hustle  the  labourers  back,  a  sudden  placing  of  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  a  sudden  linking  of  arms,  form  a  cordon  which 
keeps  back  the  pressure,  and  uie  labourers  remain  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  spot  they  previously  held. 

One  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  man  well  known  as  a  leading 
wmperance  orator,  sprung  from  the  people,  but  not  now 
himself  a  day  labourer,  of  genial  ready  wit  and  rough 
eloquence,  gifted  with  a  stentorian  voice,  is  voted  to  the  presi¬ 


dency  of  the  meeting,  which  need  not  be  further  described 
as  I  shaB  presently  speak  of  an  in-door  meeting,  of  which  the 
report  lies  before  me.  One  or  two  interruptions  occur,  but 
are  quickly  put  down  by  the  lash  of  the  tongue  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  one  only  is  worthy  of  note  because  it  comes  from 
the  labourers  themselves.  The  speaker  is  dwelling  on  the 
practice  of  paying  part  of  the  wages  in  kind, — gristing — that 
18,  wheat  to  make  bread.  If  we  believe  the  farmer,  the  boon 
thus  bestowed  on  the  labourer  is  great.  The  wheat  is  valued 
to  him  at  a  certain  low  price,  and  is  independent  of  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  market.  And,  no  doubt,  some  masters  are 
careful  to  give  their  men  at  least  fairly  good  and  eatable 
wh€»t,  though  not,  perhaps,  their  finest  quality ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  many  cases,  the  temptation  will  prevail  to 
palm  off  on  those  who  are  powerless  to  resist,  just  tne  spoiled 
com  which  could  find  no  market.  When  this  is  stated  a  man 

Eushes  his  way  to  the  platform  and  shows  a  loaf  baked  of 
lack  and  mouldy  com,  quite  unfit  for  food,  baked  of  the 
‘‘  gristing  ”  he  has  been  obliged  to  accept.  For  this,  as  he 
makes  his  wav  to  the  front,  he  is  offered  a  soverei^  by  a 
farmer,  who  desires  to  hide  this  stigma  on  one  of  his  class. 
He  not  only  exhibits  the  loaf,  but  declares  what  price  he  has 
been  offerea  for  it,  amid  derisive  shouts. 

Yet  a^in  another  picture.  Some  weeks  have  passed  since 
the  out-door  meeting,  and  a  hall  is  found  in  which  to  assemble. 
It  is  now  recognised,  by  even  the  farmers  and  clergy,  that 
this  is  no  transient  movement,  and  they  come  to  hear,  not 
now  to  scoff  or  intermpt.  I  condense  the  speeches.  The 
chairman,  a  gentleman  of  advanced  liberal  views,  trusted  by 
the  labourers,  speaks  on  strikes  ;  and  this  is  what  he  says : 

A  strike  is  a  war  between  capital  and  labour,  and  the  worst 
enemies  of  labour  and  unionism  are  those  who  incite  men  to 
make  exorbitant  demands,  and  precipitate  ill-timed  and  unjust 
strikes.  Therefore  the  leaders  of  this  movement  will  sanction 
no  strike,  until  arbitration,  reason,  and  all  other  means  have 
failed.”  And  of  the  power  to  give  higher  wages :  More 
money  paid  in  wages  means  to  many  modern  farmers  one 
hunter  less  in  the  ^Id,  one  carriage  instead  of  two,  their  sons 
educated  for  their  calling  instei^  of  being  ciammed  with 
useless  classics.”  Again :  To  the  great  landowners  whnt 
does  reduction  of  rental  mean  P  A  box  a  tier  higher  at  the 
opera,  a  racer  less,  and  a  few  thousands  saved  on  the  turf, 
some  hundred  head  of  pheasants  and  hares  less  butchered  at 
battues  ;  which  means  more  corn  grown,  and  cheaper  meat  for 
the  people,  lower  gaol,  police  and  poor  rates.” 

Then  Mr  Arch  speaks,  and  this  is  part  of  what  he  says : — 
**  I  have  been  told  by  legislators,  whose  process  is  to  stand 
still,  that  if  we  go  on  we  shall  make  *  a  sudden  jar  ’  in  our 
institutions.  Well,  I  should  like  to  make  a  sudden  jar  in  the 
workhouse,  the  poor  law,  and  the  land  laws.  .  .  .  Take  your 
cottages  from  quarter  to  quarter ;  have  no  perquisites,  but 
wages  in  hard  cash.  I  say  to  the  farmers,  ‘Treat  the  men 
fairly.’  They  say,  ‘We  do  ;  you  don’t  know  what  lots  of 
cider  we  give  them.’  If  you  are  offered  so  much  money  and 
beer,  or  so  much  money  and  no  beer,  go  in  for  the  rilouey, 

lads,  and  if  you  must  have  beer,  buy  your  own . Go  on, 

working  men,  temperately ;  go  on  steadily  ;  combine  and 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  public  and  the  press  will 
stand  by  you.” 

A  parson,  one  of  the  few  who  has  Ijeen  with  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  first,  is  the  next  speaker.  What  the  Union 
wants  is  not  to  raise  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  but 
to  take  care  that  the  progress  of  the  labourer  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  general  progress  of  the  country.  .  .  .  When 
England  is  growing  richer  every  day,  and  landlords  and 
farmers,  all  who  are  called,  bv  a  stretch  of  courtesy,  the 
upper  classes,  have  luxuries  and  comforts  of  which  their  an¬ 
cestors  never  dreamed,  the  labourer  also  claims  his  share  in 
the  growing  prosperity.  .  .  .  We  (that  is,  those  who  are  not 
of  the  labouring  class)  are  here  only  as  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment,  not  wishing  to  dictate  or  to  lead.  We  must  look  facts 
in  the  face,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  has  not  had 
in  past  years  that  education  which  tlie  State  is  now,  if  slowly, 
still  really  placing  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  till  such  edu¬ 
cation  is  given  to  the  labourer,  he  calls  on  those  who  through 
any  accident  have  had  a  better  education  to  forward  his  de¬ 
sires.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  place  these  three  scenes  before  your 
readers  in  the  simplest  words,  that  it  may  be  plainly  seen 
what  is  now  doing  :  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  which  will 
not  cease  till  the  labourer  is  in  a  higher  social  and  pecuniary 
position  than  that  in  which  he  now  stands,  even  if  it  be 
involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  as  he  gains  othei*s 
must  lose.  As  there  are  some  who  regard  the  whole  agitation 
with  mere  confused  terror,  who  consider  the  labourer  as  a 
dangerous  being  to  be  dreaded  and  restrained,  it  is  well  to 
show  how  temperate,  self-restrained,  and  self-reliant  the  move¬ 
ment  really  is,  how  moderate  and  simple  the  demapds  of  its 
leadei-s.  I  am,  &c., 
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■p.  y  p  ^  right,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  have  been  forfeited 

V  iii  /Tm  misconduct  or  modified  by  consent,  to  deal  in  any  way 

— T"  one  pleases,  not*  noxious  to  other  people,  with  one’s  own 

V.— THE  BURDEN  OF  AUSTRIA.  self  or  person  ;  (2)  right  equally  absolute  to  dispose  simi. 

10^^  •  larly  of  the  product,  either  of  one’s  own  honest  induitiy 

*  .  .  or  of  that  of  others  whose  rights  in  connection  with  it 

O  daughter  of  pride,  wasted  with  misery,  honestly  acquired  by  oneself.”  Armed  with 

With  all  the  glory  that  thy  shame  put  on  ^hese  fundamental  rights  Mr  Thornton  proceeds.  We  must 

Stripped  off  thy  shame,  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  however,  ask  him  to  pause  and  answer  a  few  questions! 

Yea,  whoso  be  it,  yea,  happy  shall  he  be  But  before  putting  these  we  shall  allow  him  to  restate  the 

That  as  thou  hast  served  us  hath  rewarded  thee.  very  simple  propositions  ”  for  which  he  contends.  His 

Blessed,  who  throweth  against  war’s  boundary  stone  position  is  :  “  That,  by  a  person’s  rights  being  understood, 
Thy  warrior  brood,  and  breaketh  bone  by  bone  the  privilege  of  having  or  doing  whatever  no  other  person 

Misrule  thv  son,  thy  daughter  Tyranny.  has  a  right  to  prevent  his  having  or  doing,  justice  consists 

That  landmark  shalt  thou  not  remove  for  shame,  abstinence  from  conduct  that  would  interfere  with  that 

But  sitting  down  there  in.  widow’s  weed  privilege;  that  justice,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  on 

Wail :  for  what  fruit  is  now  of  thy  red  fame  ?  ‘'“J  an«s  spontaneously  from  the  nature 

Have  thy  son.  too  and  daughter,  learnt  indeed  wfri  ’»  Ztl  J’ t! 

What  thing  It  IS  to  weep,  what  thing  to  bleed  ?  discovering  that  he  had  lost  himself 

Is  it  not  thou  that  now  art  but  a  name  ? »  when  his  cogitations  landed  him  in  the  conclnsion  that 

A .  C.  Swinburne.  justice,  the  foundation  of  morality,  springs  necessarily  from 

•“A  geographical  exppeMion.”-.Metternich  of  Italy.  meaning  of  words.  ^  That  Mr  Thornton  should  have 

here  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  he  had  gone  beyond 

— - - -  his  idoas,  and  was  dealing  with  nothing  more  substantial 

T  TTT?RAPV  words,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he 

JjI  i  JliKAK  1.  jjgjj  j^g|J  defined  a  right  as  that  which  nobody  has  a  right 

'  ”  to  prevent.  Supposing  Mr  Thornton  to  be  in  earnest,  the 

MR  THORNTON’S  PHILOSOPHY.  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  a  couple  of 

'  OU-foAiontd  Ethic,  and  C<min«n.K,$t  U€t<vhysia,  with  «mecf  e“P‘y  phrMes  were  rather  unstable  foundations  for  the 
their  Applications.  By  William  Thomas  Thornton,  Author  of  whole  fabric  of  morals.  But  suppose  we  try  to  get  back 
a  Treatise  *  On  Labour.’  Macmillan  and  Co.  from  the  unmeaning  into  the  region  of  actual  thought. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr  Thornton  made  a  valuable  The  word  justice,  then,  is  a  name  that  has  been  long  used 
addition  to  political  economy,  and  earned  for  himself  a  to  connote  a  particular  kind  of  conduct.  Well,  has  this 
lasting  reputation  when  he  discovered  that  in  the  doctrine  particular  kind  of  conduct  always  arisen  spontaneously  from 
of  the  wage-fund  all  political  economists,  great  and  small,  the  nature  of  things?  We  wish  it  had.  What,  then,  is 
had  been  preaching  a  delusion.  If  the  work  before  us  is  a  this  “  justice  ”  which  Mr  Thornton  tells  us  arises  spon- 
deliberate  attempt  to  ascertain  experimentally  whether  it  taneously  from  the  nature  of  things  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
be  possible  for  a  writer  to  take,  with  his  own  hands,  the  all  men  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  right  thing  to 
life  of  a  well-earned  reputation  ;  or  whether  it  will  not  he  done  under  all  circumstances  ?  or  that  deity  has  made  a 
rather  happen  that,  having  by  universal  acknowledgment  universal  gift  of  a  sentiment  prompting  all  men  to  act  justly 
corrected  the  very  ablest  on  a  most  important  subject,  the  according  to  their  lights  ?  A  considerable  number  of 
old  fashioned,  common-sense  multitude  of  so-called  edu-  human  beings  have  always  had  a  pretty  strong  feeling 
cated  people  will,  with  one  accord,  and  without  inquiring  against  being  themselves  pulled  about,  robbed  or  imprisoned ; 
whether  his  arguments  are  sense  or  nonsense,  toss  their  but  further  than  this,  we  regret  to  think  that  nothing 
hats  in  the  air  and  shout,  “  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  ”  approaching  either  to  a  universal  perception  or  love  of  jue- 
when  he  tells  them  in  strong,  plain  words  that  the  great  tice  has  ever  yet  sprung  up  spontaneously  or  otherwise, 
philosophers  and  the  wise  men  of  science  whose  new  moral!-  And  here,  let  it  be  observed,  that  no  one  taking  Mr.  Thorn- 
ties  and  no-religion  are  so  uncomfortable,  are  one  and  all  ton’s  position  can  very  well,  without  committing  suicide, 
little  better  than  a  herd  of  cackling  geese.  If  such  be  the  tell  us  why  we  should  encourage  the  progress  of  mankind 
design  of  the  work  it  is  a  masterpiece.  And,  whether  towards  ideas  of  justice  and  sentiments  in  favour  thereof, 
specially  so  designed  or  not,  it  will,  like  the  examples  of  But  perhaps  this  is  not  giving  Mr  Thornton  fair  play.  His 
design  in  nature  on  which  Mr  Thornton  lays  a  good  deal  of  meaning,  probably,  is  that,  in  the  individual  cases  where  men 
stress,  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  do  have  a  conscientious  regard  for  right,  their  sentiment  of 

Mr  Mill  and  his  utilitarianism  are  the  first  victims,  and  justice  is  innate  and  not  traceable  to  experiences  of  utility, 
they  are  led  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter.  Before  spilling  Herein  we  believe  lies  the  truth,  the  failing  to  recognise 
their  innocent  blood,  Mr  Thornton  feels  it  necessary  to  which  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  armour  of  our  leading 
speak  very  tenderly  and  affectionately  of  the  strong  points,  utilitarians.  But  it  is  a  truth  that  will  not  serve  Mr 
the  fine  points,  and  the  beauties  of  both  the  man  and  the  Thornton’s  purpose.  Perhaps  by  the  application  of  more  skill 
system.  But  after  all  has  been  said  that  can  bo  said,  than  Mr  Thornton  has  displayed,  utilitarians  can  bo  driven 
it  still  remains  that  Mr  Mill  is  not  a  deity,  only  a  fallible  to  the  admission  that  the  full-blown  moral  sentiments  of 
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narrow  that  it  can  in  some  sort  bo  understood  by  human  ralisations.  Supposing  this  to  be  done— -and  we  think  the 
intelligence.  Let  the  divines  take  heart  again,  for  they  sooner  it  is  done  the  better — the  question  still  remains, 
have  Mr  Thornton  s  assurance  that  morality  rests  on  Whence  these  moral  sentiments  ?  Mr  Spencer  has  fur- 
”  natural  rights,”  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  nished  the  answer.  They  are  the  products  of  inherited 


proof,  some  small  additions,  or  qualifications,  or  revised  system  of  psychology  which  will  prove  too  much  for  him. 
statement  may  be  ncwssary.  But  such  is  the  character  of  Mr  Thornton  does  not  shrink  from  testing  the  superiority 


those  natural  rights  which,  according  io  Mr  Thornton,  cult  ethical  problems.  That  he  should  be  so  well  con- 
support,  in  virtue  of  their  own  innate  vigour,  the  whole  tented  with  the  results  is  to  us  a  striking  evidence  of  how 
superstructure  of  morals.  They  are:  “  (1)  Absolute  differently  the  same  thing  may  appear  to  different  minds- 
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Suppose  a  number  of  persons  to  be  drowning  before  our 
eyes;  that  by  the  use  of  a  boat  that  lies  ready  to  our 
hand,  but  which  the  hard-hearted  owner  refuses  to  lend 
Qgj  we  might  save  the  lives,  under  such  circumstances 
utilitarianiMU  (and  we  would  fain  add  common  sense)  says, 
not  only  that  there  would  be  nothing  wrong,  nothing  im¬ 
moral  in  taking  the  inhuman  scoundrel’s  boat  by  force,  but 
that  it  would  be  our  plain  duty  to  do  so — an  act  that  every 
right-thinking  person  would  approve.  This,  according  to 
Mr  Thornton,  is  utilitarianism  at  its  weakest.  It  will,  we 
hope,  be  suflBcient  to  give  our  readers  the  deliverance  of 
anti-utilitarianism  in  a  like  emergency,  and  leave  them  to 
judge  for  themselves.  “  When,  as  occasionally  happens,” 
says  Mr  Thornton,  “  the  only  choice  open  to  us  is  between 
two  immoral  courses,  it  is  morally  incumbent  on  us  to 
select  the  less  immoral  of  the  two  (by  what  principle,  if 
not  the  utilitarian,  are  we  to  distinguish  a  greater  from  a 
less  immorality  ?)”  The  wrong  we  decide  on  does  net, 
however,  itself  become  smaller  because  it  prevents  a  larger. 
.  .  .  If,  unless  a  loaf  were  stolen  a  life  would  be  lost, 

anti- utilitarianism  might  pardon,  but  would  scarcely  ap¬ 
plaud  the  theft.  ...  It  would  still  insist  as  positively 
as  ever  that  to  steal  another  man’s  bread  cannot  be  just, 
however  benevolent  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  stolen.” 

What  appears  to  Mr  Thornton  the  strength  and  merit  of 
the  ethics  of  abstract  right — their  inflexible,  unaccommo¬ 
dating  character— is  in  truth  their  sufficient  damnation. 
In  so  far  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  changed  and  is 
changing  the  conditions  of  social  life,  men’s  notions  of 
morality  and  the  sentiments  that  correspond  thereto  have 
changed  and  are  changing.  If  any  one  would  deny  the  his¬ 
torical  fact,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  they  must 
be  indeed  blind  students  of  the  history,  past  and  present,  of 
the  human  race ;  and  we  would  venture  to  add  that  they 
must  greatly  lack  imagination  who  cannot  conceive  that 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  prevalent  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  proper  and  improper, 
of  even  highly-cultured  English  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Nay,  more,  and  to  be  specific,  though  the  iniquity  of  any 
legal  limitation  of  testamentary  power”  may  be,  as  Mr 
Thornton  says,  a  clear  deduction  from  the  abstract  right 
of  property,  and  though  he  may  consider  that  nothing  but 
the  wickedness  of  philosophic  madness  would  ever  attempt 
to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  right  to 
do  such  a  great  wrong,  we  nevertheless  think  that  not  a 
great  exuberance  of  imagination  is  needed  to  conceive  the 
unholy  process  whereby  human  beings  might  be  led  on  to 
forget  the  sacred  abstract  right  (and  where  would  it  be 
then  ?),  and  to  look  on  this  iniquity  as  perfectly  moral.  A 
parting  question  to  those  moralists  who  contend  **  that 
there  are  such  things  as  abstract  right  and  wrong.”  Are 
these  rights  altogether  abstract  ?  or  has  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  creatures  between  which  they  prevail  anything  to  do 
with  them  ?  Certainly,  most  people  have  very  little 
scruple  about  taking  the  lives  of  a  few  thousand  bees,  and 
appropriating  the  produce  of  their  very  “  honest  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Having  put  himself  in  fighting  trim,  Mr  Thornton  seems 
to  have  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  might  as 
well,  while  in  the  mood,  have  a  tilt  at  every  wise  man 
whose  wisdom  was  not  of  exactly  the  same  shade  as  his  own. 
Accordingly  Buckle,  Hume,  Huxley,  Comte,  Darwin,  and  a 
few  others  are  called  out ;  and,  of  course,  each  in  his  turn 
is  laid  on  his  back.  It  is  a  brilliant  tournament.  But  why 
did  not  the  triumphant  champion  of  common-sense  ride  off 
the  field  with  dignity  ?  Why  did  he  make  the  last  scene  a 
squabble  with  Mr  Galton  as  to  whether  the  prayers  of  the 
“  whole  British  Empire  ”  had,  or  may  have  had,  anything 
to  do  with  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  One 
philosopher  of  some  eminence  seems  at  first  sight  to  have 
been  spared.  Not  a  word  is  said  against  Mr  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer.  It  is  he,  however,  of  all  others  who  has  greatest  cause 
to  complain.  It  must  pain  him  very  much  (should  he 
chance  to  read  Mr  Thornton’s  book)  to  see  how  freely  his 
darling  test  of  truth — the  inconceivableness  of  the  opposite 
-~i8  made  to  do  duty  in  very  suspicious  situations.  Wo 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  as  by  no  means  universally  sell- 
evident,  many  things  that  Mr  Thornton  settles  off-hand  by 
a  direct  appeal  to,  we  suppose,  his  own  faculty  of  conceiving. 


He  would  do  well,  we  think,  to  indulge  rather  less  in  very 
strong  language.  Perhaps  his  contempt  for  the  philoso¬ 
phers  is  perfectly  genuine  though  wo  scarcely  think  so. 
And  it  may  be,  as  he  says,  that  the  arguments  of 
some  of  those  from  whom  he  differs  are  “  unmitigated 
nonsense  ”  and  “  utterly  unmeaning  gibberish,”  but 
the  piling-up  of  such  expressions  will  go  no  way 
towards  persuading  anybody  worth  persuading  that  such  is 
the  fact,  and  it  may  have  another  effect.  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  a  bad  example,  which  some  of  Mr  Thornton’s  readers, 
who  also  write,  may  be  in  danger  of  following ;  this  we 
hope,  Mr  Thornton  will  consider,  and  pardon  us,  should  it 
appear,  as  we  fear  it  must,  that  in  the  above  remarks  we 
ourselves  have  caught  the  contagion.  That  Mr  Thornton’s 
book  will  find  many  admirers  we  have  not  a  doubt ;  and 
wo  can  believe  that  it  may  be  very  useful  in  wakening  up 
minds  that  have  hitherto  slumbered  in  peape. 

D.  A.  8, 


KENELM  CHILLINGLY. 

Kenelm  Chillingly  :  His  Adventures  and  Opinions.  By  the  Author 
of  *  The  Caxtont,*  &o.  In  Three  Volumof.  Blackwood. 

The  special  interest  with  which  readers  of  more  than  one 
generation  must  regard  the  latest  work  of  the  brilb'ant 
man  of  letters  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  will  belong  to 
*  The  Parisians  ’  that  is  still  being  published  in  Blackwood. 
But  as  that,  unfortunately,  is  only  a  fragment,  *  Kenelm 
Chillingly  ’  is  his  latest  finished  composition — finished, 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  first  writing  was  concerned, 
though  it  contains  many  rugged  passages  that  its  author 
would  doubtless  have  smoothed  down,  had  he  lived  long 
enough  to  give  it  a  final  revision  ;  and,  even  as  it  stands, 
it  is  well  worthy  to  take  its  place  in  that  selection  from 
Lord  Lytton’s  numerous  writings  with  which  posterity  will 
doubtless  content  itself,  and  on  which  his  fame,  as  an 
English  novelist,  will  certainly  rest.  Original  in  many 
ways,  it  is  also,  in  many  others,  a  reminiscence  of  his  earlier 
productions,  and  they  who  are  clever  in  such  studies  will 
have  ample  opportunity  for  seeing  how,  without  impairing 
the  novelty  of  his  work,  and  without  handling  his  pen  less 
deftly,  he  seems  unconsciously  to  have  gone  back  into  almost 
abandoned  lines  of  thought  and  modes  of  literary  craft ; 
how  in  some  parts,  for  example,  he  fell  into  the  groove  of 
his  earlier  romances,  and  how  in  others  he  was  in  a  mood 
akin  to  that  out  of  which  issued  *  The  Caxtons  ’  and  *  My 
Novel.’  A  captious  critic  might  compare  this  last  novel  to 
the  farewell  performances  of  a  famous  actor  who,  within 
such  a  space  of  time  as  he  would  formerly  have  spent  in 
acting  over  and  over  again  some  new  character,  recurs  to 
his  old  impersonations,  and  in  rapid  succession  plays  a 
whole  string  of  parts.  That  comparison  would  be  unfair, 
however,  if  it  implied  that  ^  Kenelm  Chillingly  ’  is  merely 
a  rechauffe  of  Lord  Lytton’s  other  novels.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  freshness  in  it,  and  though,  had  it  been  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously,  its  authorship,  unlike. that  of  *  The 
Coming  Bace,’  would  probably  have  been  quickly  detected, 
it  gives  considerable  evidence  of  the  boundless  versatility, 
both  of  thought  and  of  style,  of  which  *  The  Coming  Bace  * 
is  such  a  wonderful  instance.  We  hardly  need  add  that  it 
is  thoroughly  amusing,  and  that  there  is  always  a  purpose 
in  its  humour. 

If  *  Kenelm  Chillingly  *  reminds  one  of  Bulwer’s  earlier 
works,  it  also  reminds  one  of  those  yet  earlier  works  to 
which,  for  character  and  plots,  he  has  already  been  largely 
indebted.  *  The  Caxtons  ’  owed  a  great  deal  to  Sterne, 
and  there  is  an  echo  of  Sterne  also  in  *  Kenelm  Chillingly ;  ’ 
but  here  the  favourite  author  is  Fielding.  Hardly  could 
there  be  a  wider  difference  in  character  and  circumstances  of 
life  than  there  is  between  Kenelm  Chillingly  and  Tom  Jones ; 
but  nearly  every  chapter — in  the  first  volume,  at  any  rate — 
of  the  new  book  recals  either  some  particular  episode  or  the 
general  tone  of  Fielding’s  masterpiece,  and,  if  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes,  the  change  is  so  violent  and  there  seems  to  bo 
such  a  twisting  of  some  of  its  original  plans,  that  wo  are 
tempted  to  think  that  Lord  Lytton  saw  how  far  he  was 
going  in  the  way  of  Fieldingism  and,  to  avoid  it,  so  altered 
his  story  as  to  seriously  impair  its  complstoness  and  integrity. 
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a  commonplace  truth,  and  the  dullest  remark  on  the  worlli 
of  money  is  almost  as  sure  of  successful  appreciation  as  the 
dullest  remark  on  the  worthlessness  of  women.’*  Others 
of  his  smart  sayings  have  nothing  to  do  with  women.  “  Tq 
genius,”  he  says,  ‘'the  first  requisite  is  heart;  it* is 
requisite  at  all  to  talent.  Heart  is  a  very  perplexbg,  way¬ 
ward,  irrational  thing ;  and  that  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
general  incapacity  to  comprehend  genius,  while  any  fool 
can  comprehend  talent.”  That  is  a  favourable  specimen  of 
some  scores  of  shrewd  remarks  that  we  have  noted  in  reading 
‘  Kenelm  Chillingly.*  We  shall  only  quote  one  unfavoar- 
able  specimen.  ‘“If  nature  has  given  us  a  capacity  to 
receive  the  notion  that  we  live  again,  the  very  capacity  to 
receive  the  idea  (for  unless  we  received  it  we  could  not 
argue  against  it)  proves  that  it  is  for  our  benefit  and  use  • 
and  if  there  were  no  such  life  hereafter,  we  should  be 
governed  and  infiuenced,  arrange  our  modes  of  life,  and 
mature  our  civilisation  by  obedience  to  a  lie,  which  nature 
falsified  herself  in  giving  us  the  capacity  to  believe.” 

*  Kenelm  Chillingly  *  affords  very  little  ground  for  criti¬ 
cism  on  Lord  Lytton’s  work  or  place  in  literature.  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  some  of  the'  books  that  he  wrote 
when  his  powers  might  be  supposed  to  be  greater ;  and 
that  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  about  it.  F. 


Perhaps,  however,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Lord 
Lytton’s  Tom  Jones,  if  he  began  His  “  adventures  **  and 
started  his  “  opinions’*  under  conditions  somewhat  like  those 
that  attended  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  is  too  different  from 
him  in  his  antecedents  and  surroundings  to  follow 
the  same  course  for  long,  and  it  may  possibly  have 
been  necessary  that  Lord  Lytton  should  alter  the 
method  of  his  story  as  he  did.  Even  the  first  and 
most  Fieldinglike  volume  stretches  probability  to  its 
utmost  limits,  and  during  less  than  half  a  volume  Kenelm 
Chillingly  goes  through  quite  as  many  adventures  of  the 
Tom  Jones  order  as  modern  circulating  library  readers  can 
be  expected  to  tolerate.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  hero,  no 
less  than  in  the  nature  of  his  day,  that  he  should  vary 
them.  He  is  as  artificial  a  creation  as  Tom  Jones  is  a 
natural  one.  But  the  artificiality  of  his  character  and  the 
absurdity  of  his  life  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  some  very 
smart  and  generally  useful  satire,  and  some  very  graceful 
and  pathetic  romance. 

The  satire  is  keenest  in  the  early  part  of  the  book. 
Kenelm  Chillingly,  if  for  some  time  .  a  sort  of  genteel 
nineteenth-century  Tom  Jones,  threatens  at  first  to  be 
another  Tristram  Shandy.  His  father.  Sir  Peter,  is  a 
good-hearted  English  gentleman,  mildly  philosophical  in 
his  tastes  and  very  amiable  in  his  dispositions.  He  is  even 
amiable  and  philosophical  over  the  arrival  into  this  “  vale 
of  tears  ”  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  who  frightens  all  by  the 
“  unutterable  solemnity  *'  of  his  countenance  and  bearing. 
“  A  more  saddened  and  a  more  thoughtful  countenance  a 
human  being  could  not  exhibit  if  he  were  leaving  the 
world,  instead  of  entering  it.”  “  The  baby  fixed  its  eyes 
upon  Sir  Peter  with  a  melancholy,  reproachful  stare ;  its 
lips  were  compressed  and  drawn  downwards,  as  if  discon¬ 
tentedly  n^editating  its  future  destinies.’*  None  but 
monthly  nurses  and  novelists,  we  believe,  can  forecast  the 
future  character  of  a  child  from  his  first  appearance.  But 
this  child  is  true  to  the  promise  of  his  infancy.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  he  poses  his  mother  with  this  question  : 
“Mamma,  are  you  not  sometimes  overpowered  by  the 
sense  of  your  own  identity  ?  **  That  precocity  wears  off  in 
time;  but  Kenelm  is  always  a  metaphysician,  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  the  problems  that  he  cannot  solve. 
We  should  say  that  he  is  also  an  intolerable  prig,  unless 
his  priggishness  is  rendered  just  tolerable  by  his  great  good 
nature  and  his  excellent  physique.  Hence  he  comes  to  be 
merely  an  oddity,  as  melancholy  in  his  speech  as  a  monk, 
as  vigorous  in  his  bodily  activity  as  a  Kingsley ite  parson. 

It  is  to  wear  off  some  of  his  oddity  that,  after  a  successful 
college  training  and  in  preparation  for  the  Parliamentary 


Faith  and  the  New  * — is  exposed  to  one  obvious  retort  on 
the  part  of  opponents.  “Speak,**  it  may  be  said,  “for 
yourself.  Tell  us  what  you  please  about  your  new  faith, 
but  leave  us  to  formulate  our  old  one  in  our  own  way.”  A 
strict  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  have  been 
impossible :  it  is  nevertheless  in  the  interest  of  Dr  Strauss’s 
own  exposition  to  have  the  means  of  confronting  it  with  an 
accredited  manifesto  from  the  other  side.  Canon  Liddon 
has  quite  independently  and  unintentionally  afforded  the 
means  of  such  a  comparison.  The  parallelism  between  the 
two  books  is  really  remarkable.  Both  are  eminently  popular, 
easy,  and  fiuent ;  both  skim  with  extreme  buoyancy  over 
vast  and  varied  fields  of  thought ;  but  in  both  this  appa¬ 
rent  superficiality  proceeds  from  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  subject.  Each  exactly  reverses  the  other’s  method. 
Dr  Strauss,  taking  the  “  old  faith  **  as  he  finds  it  draped  in 
the  gorgeous  vestments  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  dogma, 
disarrays  it  of  garment  after  garment  until  nothing  remains 
but  the  pure  and  naked  perception  of  man’s  dependence, 
inseparable  from  the  recognition  of  his  finiteness  and  his 
frailty.  Canon  Liddon  begins  where  Dr  Strauss  desists,  to  end 
where  the  latter  begins.  Adopting  the  German's  ultimata 
result  as  his  own  initial  postulate,  ho  labours  to  show  that 
it  involves  the  construction  of  an  elaborate  dogmatic 
system,  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  resolves  itself 
into  that  of  the  Anglican  segment  of  the  British  offshoot  of 
the  Latin  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  two  theologians  oc¬ 
cupy  common  ground.  Dr  Strauss’s  generalisation  compre¬ 
hending  Canon  Liddon’s,  while  infinitely  transcending  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  religion  of  humanity,  the 
mere  existence  of  the  development  represented  by  Canon 
Liddon  legitimates  the  latter  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
diflSculty  with  him  is  to  show  why  further  modification 
should  be  arrested  where  ho  himself  thinks  proper  to  stop. 
Carrying  our  gaze  retrogressively  through  the  ages  of  his¬ 
tory,  casting  it  around  on  the  contemporary  phenomena  of 
religious  thought,  wo  remark  a  steady  progress  from  rude¬ 
ness  to  refinement,  from  servility  to  independence,  from 
complexity  to  simplicity — from  inhumanity,  in  a  word,  to 
humanity.  The  Catholic  mode  of  thought  is  evidently  a 
stage  of  this  grand  process,  but  there  seems  no  prirnd  facie 
reason  for  regarding  it  as  a  final  result.  We  perceive,  as  a 
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suparnatural,  and  evinced  less  and  less  inclination  to  seek  heed  lest  he  fall.’*  '‘For,”  asks  Strauss  very  pertinently, 
for  either  the  rules  or  the  motives  of  human  conduct  be-  "  if  such  a  man’s  conviction  of  immortality  should  ever  be 
vond  the  limits  of  human  nature  itself.  Dr  Liddon  cannot  undermined,  what  will  become  of  hb  morality  ?  ”  We  will 
dispute  the  existence  of  a  tendency  so  notorious,  but  in  not  inquire  what  sort  of  religion  or  morality  is  compatible 
general  he  ignores  it  in  its  aspect  as  a  comprehensive  law,  with  the  prospect  of  either  being  proved  visionary  or  ludi- 
and  confines  himself  to  skirmishes  on  merely  incidental  crous ;  but  as  the  dbturbance  even  of  such  would  unques- 
points,  such  as  the  controversy  respecting  the  efficacy  of  tionably  be  painful  to  our  author,  wo  trust  he  may  never 
prayer.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  searching  treatment  of  prosecute  his  Biblical  researches  to  the  extent  of  discover- 
the  question  is,  perhaps,  in  the  following  nervous  passage,  ing  that,  according  to  the  most  spiritual  book  of  the  New 
where,  from  the  assumed  exbtence  of  a  hemisphere  of  Testament,  eternal  life  ”  does  not,  after  all,  import  living 
transcendental  duty  supplementary  to  that  of  ordinary  for  ever,  but  love  and  truth  (John  xvii.  3). 
morality,  and  from  the  further  assumption  of  the  im-  This  low  estimate  of  the  efficacy  of  moral  obligation 
potence  of  principle  to  regulate  conduct,  it  is  inferred  that  when  dictated  by  no  autocratic  authority,  inscribed  in  no 
morality  must  be  embodied  in  a  code,  which  can  only  be  formal  code,  and  reinforced  by  no  anticipation  of  penalty 
conceived  as  an  immutable  Divine  Bevelation,  expressive  or  recompense,  is,  however,  fully  in  keeping  with  the  gene- 
of  the  will*  of  a  Legislator  :  rally  sensuous  character  of  Dr  Liddon’s  theology,  a  system 

Morality  is  conformity  to  a  law  of  right,  while  religion  is  essen-  much  better  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  materialism  than 
tially  a  relation  towards  a  person.  A  perfect,  absolute  morality  that  generalisation  of  the  unity  of  all  force  on  which  the 
will  cover  the  same  practical  ground  ^  true  religion.  But  if  men  term  b  commonly  bestowed.  Catholicism,  even  in  its 

endeavour  to  treat  morality  as  the  only  essential  element  in  reli-  i,ja  t  ^as  _ r-:* 

gion,  and  accordingly  attempt  to  plant  it  on  some  independent  mitigated  Anglican  shape,  has  scant  afl^ity  to  the  spirit  of 

basis,  physical  or  otherwise,  of  its  own — two  things  will  happen.  Jesus  or  of  Paul,  but  all  the  more  to  that  of  the  period  in 

Such  a  morality  will  be  much  narrower  than  a  religious  morality ;  which  it  first  acquired  consistency,  the  age  of  Constantine, 

it  will,  in  the  judgment  of  religious  men,  present  an  incomplete  This  era,  memorable  on  many  accounts,  is  especially  so  as 

‘I***  ,Oneni.l  maxims  of  administration 

God.  But,  besides  this,  morality,  divorced  from  religion,  will  over  the  traditions  of  republican  freedom.  The  most 
tend  more  and  more,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  approximate  despotic  of  Boman  Emperors  had  previously  been  in  theory 
to  a  department  of  mere  human  law ;  to  concern  itself  only  with  but  the  first  citizen  of  the  State ;  with  Constantine  came 

acts  and  not  with  motiye^  to  make  the  external  product,  and  not  j  negation  of  popular  right,  and  the  institu- 

the  internal  governing  principle,  the  supreme  consideration.  ...  ..  -  j  ®  ^  .  ,  ,  .  i^'^pi****  *  ^ 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  popularise  a  real  morality,  a  morality  that  «ton  of  a  formal  official  hierarchy.  Both  these  features  are 

shall  deal  with  motives  as  well  as  with  acts,  without  unveiling  to  faithfully  reflected  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  age. 
the  eye  of  the  soul  something  more  personal  than  an  abstract  Man  has  merely  duties.  Heaven  merely  rights^  the  former 

^  b  a  subject,  the  latter  a  sovereign ;  the  “  immeasurable 

We  fancy  that  we  have  heard  of  confessions  and  even  chasm  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  ”  (these  are 

■  m  a.Y  > 


martyrdoms  in  behalf  of  ideas,  such  as  truth,  country,  Canon  Liddon’s  words)  is  spanned  by  an  intermediate  hier- 
justice,  liberty,  with  which  the  conception  of  personality  archy  ranging  from  the  Divine  Son  through  angels  and 
can  hardly  have  been  associated.  As  on  the  one  hand  we  saints  and  popes  and  doctors  down  to  the  humbleH  minister 
are  unable  to  perceive  why  the  natural  and  moral  order  of  of  religion.  The  rationalistic  protest  is  merely  the  appli- 
the  universe  may  not  in  itself  be  the  object  of  love,  cation  of  principles  already  admitted  in  the  political  sphere 
worship,  submission,  all  the  specifically  religious  emotions  :  to  the  sphere  of  religion.  As  the  will  of  the  governed  b 
so  on  the  other  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  fidelity  to  a  person  accepted  as  the  basis  of  authority  in  the  former,  so  the 


only  apprehended  through  the  medium  of  a  traditional 
revelation  is  practically  fidelity  to  the  letter  of  the  code 
which  that  revelation  b  understood  to  enact.  In  other 
words,  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  morality  rest  upon 


regulation  of  human  conduct  is  referred  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  and  purified  instincts  of  humanity  itself.  The 
relief  afforded  by  the  escape  from  a  technical  and  tradi¬ 
tional  into  a  fearless  and  comprehensive  manner  of  viewing 


their  prescription  by  a  competent  external  authority,  not  things  is  powerfully  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the 
upon  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  reasonableness.  Apart  from  works  of  Dr  Liddon  and  Dr  Strauss.  However  the 
this  view,  indeed,  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  manifest  latter’s  conclusions  may  be  impugned,  none  will  question 
superfluity.  By  an  easy  degeneracy,  the  code  next  comes  their  character  as  the  result  of  the  most  unshrinking  appli- 
to  be  identified  with  the  inducements  to  its  observance  held  cation  of  the  maturest  knowledge  and  keenest  speculation 
out  in  the  shape  of  rewards  and  punishments.  We  need  no  of  the  author’s  day,  alike  to  theological  criticism  as  to 
stronger  illustration  of  thb  fatal  tendency  than  the  mor-  every  other  branch  of  inquiry.  Nothing,  on  the  other 


tifying  lapse  of  Dr  Liddon  himself,  whose  language,  so  long  hand,  is  more  characteristic  of  Canon  Liddon  than  his  in- 
as  he^  is  dealing  with  morality  in  the  abstract,  is  worthy  of  difference  to  scientific  research  in  every  form,  although  he  is 
a  philosophic  divine,  but  who  resorts  without  scruple  to  continually  dealing  with  questions  (such  as  the  interesting 
the  incentives  of  calculating  self-interest  as  soon  as  the  controversy  between  the  Creationist  and  Traducian  theories 
exigencies  of  another  divbion  of  his  argument  seem  to  re-  of  the  genesis  of  the  soul)  which  science  could  immedi- 
quire  them.  No  sceptic  can  be  clearer  than  thb  Christian  ately  decide  for  him.  But  science  must  not  be  consulted, 
advocate  that,  without  the  assurance  of  immortality,  reli-  partly  because  her  intervention  in  theological  contests 
gion  b  ridiculous :  would  speedily  reduce  theology  under  her  dominion  ;  partly 

Would  religion  be  worth  our  attention  as  serious  men,  would  it  because  her  unbiassed  verdict  might  involve  corollaries 
be  anything  more  than  a  plaything,  if  all  really  ended;  at  death  ?  ^^bh  orthodoxy  deems  destructive  of  religion  and  mo- 
Let  religion,  then,  apart  from  the  prospect  of  reward,  be,  rality,  but  which  Dr  Strauss,  standing  in  fact  where  Dr 
at  the  valuation  of  its  own  champion,  apprabed  at  less  than  Liddon  only  places  himself  in  imagination,  perceives  to  bo 
a  mistress  or  a  bbhopric,  morality  at  least  remains.  May  compatible  with  both.  O’. 

we  not  be  permitted  “  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,”  even  _ 

if  we  may  no  longer  “walk  humbly  with  our  God”? 

Alas  no!  BECENT  VEBSE. 

If  morality  has  any  serious  basis  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  it  Love  and  Life  in  Cheshire.  A  Poem,  By  T.  Ashe, 

oe  not  a  dream  or  a  conventionalism,  there  must  be  a  future  Henry  8.  King  and  do. 

wherein  each  personal  spirit  will  subsbt  under  conditions  which  ,  ^  i  lir  t>  Qtrahan 

will  have  direct  reference  to  its  moral  and  spiritual  attainments  Lars:  a  Pastoral  of  Norway,  By  Bayard  T  y  . 

here.  Co. 

Surely  our  Christian  Advocate  plays  here  but  a  pitiable  ^*^tt^.^  Lreary  Court,  By  Eastwood  Cave.  John 

part,  identical  in  fact  with  that  ancient  Accuser’s,  who  so  xhe  Iro^  Strike,  and  other  Poems,  By  a  Bohemian.  TrUbner 
mcredulously  demanded,  “  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought  ?  ”  and  Co. 

Without  censuring  Canon  Liddon  for  failing  to  attain  the  Faust :  a  Trayedy  hy  Goethe,  Translated  in  Rime  by  C.  Kegaa 

nioral  grandeur  of  the  Book  of  Job,  we  will  seriously,  Paul.  Henry  S.  l^ng  and  Co. 

recommend  him  to  decline  comparison  even  with  Dr  Strauss  Beaders  of  *  The  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle  ’  do  not  need  to 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  learn  that  “he  stands  in  the  ante-  be  told  that  Mr  Ashe  is  a  true  and  gifted  poet ;  but  we 
chamber  of  morality  ”  and  to  be  admonished  “  to  take  are  afraid  that  fine  poem  is  known  only  to  a  comparatively 
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small  number  of  its  author*s  countrymen.  Many  persons 
will,  in  all  probability,  make  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Mr  Ashe  through  his  latest  work,  *  Edith ;  or.  Love  and 
Life  in  Cheshire,’  which  is  a  narrative  poem  of  singular 
beauty  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  great  pathetic 
power,  written  in  free,  flowing  hexameter  verse.  Considered 
simply  as  a  tale,  this  work  possesses  merits  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  is  the  life-story  of  a  noble,  high-spirited  young 
girl,  who  falls  a  victim  to  the  seductive  arts  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  aristocratic  blackguard ;  elopes  with  him,  marries 
him,  bears  him  a  child,  and  then  discovers  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  deception,  and  the  man  she  thought  her  hus- 
band  a  bigamist.  Up  to  this  point  the  bare  outline  of  the 
plot  may  be  considered  to  be  devoid  of  novelty ;  but  the 
inner  motives  and  the  external  influences  that  combine  to 
betray  the  heroine  into  this  trouble  are,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  especially  in  the  highest  sense,  wholly  ori¬ 
ginal.  This,  moreover,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  plot.  What 
is  most  strikingly  and  daringly  original  in  the  aim  and 
design  of  the  story  is  the  recovery  by  the  injured  woman, 
not  only  of  her  own  self-respect,  but  of  the  love,  esteem, 
and  glad  confidence  of  her  relatives  and  neighbours.  In 
this  tale  we  have  set  before  us,  not  only  a  woman  who  is 
deeply  wronged,  and  yet  remains  unstained  ;  but,  what  is 
far  more  rare  either  in  fiction  or  life,  a  family  and  a  com¬ 
munity  that  do  not  punish  her  for  the  wrongs  she  has 
endured,  as  similar  wrongs  suffered  by  women  are  usually 
punished.  A  society  in  which  such  a  thorough  reclama¬ 
tion  of  trust,  affection,  and  spontaneity  of  feeling  as  Edith 
Trevor  eventually  effects  can  be  conceived  as  probable,  or  even 
possible,  might  be  supposed  to  consist  of  ideally  perfect  beings, 
bearing  little  resemblance  to  the  men  and  women  we  meet 
with  in  the  actual  world.  But  the  community  to  which  Mr 
Ashe  introduces  us  in  this  work  is  not  so  composed.  The 
Trevors  and  their  neighbours  in  the  Cheshire  hamlet  of  Orton 
are  not  angels  by  any  means,  but  veritable  flesh  and  blood 
mortals,  whose  humanity  is  amply  attested  by  manifold 
frailties  and  shortcomings.  They  are  simple,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  village  folks, — that  is  all  ;  and  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  they  should  reinstate  Edith  in  the  warm  comer 
she  occupied  in  their  hearts  before  the  deceit  and  crime  of 
another  involved  her  in  heavy  sorrow.  There  is  no 
moralising  in  the  book.  Its  author  is  an  artist  and  a  poet, 
and  does  not  need  to  preach.  The  lesson  he  teaches  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  story,  and  is  subtly  and 
impressively  embodied  in  the  characters  who  figure  in  it, 
as  well  as  in  its  action.  It  is  felt  as  well  as  perceived. 

Although  we  have  spoken  of  *  Edith  ’  as  a  tale,  it  will 
be  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  that  it  is  essentially 
a  poem.  The  theme  is  of  an  intensely  emotional  character, 
and  it  is  handled  in  a  tenderly  sympathetic  manner,  the 
effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  harmonious 
and  appropriate  music  of  the  verse.  To  obtain  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  this  poem  it  must  be  read  through,  for  it  is 
an  artistic  unity  ;  but  a  passage  or  two  may  be  quoted  as 
specimens  of  the  author’s  style.  Here  is  an  extract  which 
displays  the  firm  grasp  and  easy  mastery  of  the  subject  and 
the  delicacy  of  touch  which*  are  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  poem.  Edith  is  beginning  to  revolt  against  her 
father’s  decree  that  she  should  wed  her  cousin  Berthold, 
and  the  betrothed  cousins  are  passing  through  the  village 
together  shortly  after  she  has  seen  and  immediately  before 
she  first  speaks  to  Foulque  Dubois,  the  man  who  betrays  her. 

Down  the  villafi^e  street  the  cousins  wandered  together, 

Many  words  they  had  at  cottage  doors  hy  the  wayside  : 

Of  the  sick  they  thought,  and  of  the  old  and  the  cripple; 

Bade  the  wife  good-morrow,  and  gave  the  labourer  greeting ; 

At  the  schools  looked  in  to  cheer  the  soul  of  the  mistress. 

“  When  will  they  be  wed  ?”  the  people  said  in  a  whisper. 

Yet  what  danger  frown’d  beneath  the  smiles  and  the  chatting? 
He,  as  shy  as  flowers,  she  as  a  bird  by  the  sea-shore. 

Pluming  wings  to  flee  to  bliss  unknown  in  the  dreamland. 

Deep  as  truth  his  love,  his  spirit  noble  and  manly  ; 

But  in  book- dreams  lapp’d,  and  orersaddened  with  study. 
Childish  seem’d  to  him  the  craft  and  cooing  of  lovers. 

Him  in  love  unlearned,  and  all  the  ways  of  a  maiden. 

Edith  loved  him  well ;  she  had  been  wholly  contented. 

Had  be  had  the  will  to  grasp  the  prize  and  to  win  it. 

Now,  since  yestermorn,  her  heart  had  harden’d  against  him, 
Taking  thus  his  own,  thus,  at  the  hand  of  another.  • 

She  was  shamed  and  vex’d  ttat  she  had  promised  to  wed  him. 

Ail  unasked,  unwoo’d,  and  she  rebelled  in  her  anger. 

“  When  will  they  be  wed  ?”  the  people  said  in  a  whisper. 


Yet  as  clouds  unseen  o’erhead  will  silently  mingle. 

Each  at  heart  quick  fire,  and  swiftly  follows  the  thunder 
So  ’neath  talk,  still  calm,  her  subtle  anger  was  hidden.  ’ 

As  a  wild  thing  rear’d,  and  pleased  awhile  to  be  fondled. 

By  the  fireside,  lets  peer  a  gleam  of  its  nature, 

O’er  the  lawn  she  sprang,  and  through  the  door,  which  was 
open ; 

Long  her  scornful  laugh  rang  in  the  ear  of  her  father. 

One  other  quotation  from  Mr  Ashe’s  poem,  before  wo 
pass  on  to  the  next  volume  on  our  list.  It  refers  to 
Berthold,  seven  years  after  the  flight  of  Edith. 

Little  children  three,  who  wander’d  home  to  the  village. 
Bearing  osier  wands  crown’d  with  the  spoil  of  the  woodlands 
Dropp’d  a  curtsey  quaint,  to  win  the  smile  of  the  curate.  * 
Fondly  reason  stray’d  in  magic  sandals  of  dreaming. 

«  What,”  he  said,  “  have  we  to  match  the  eyes  of  the  children  ? 
What  were  our  sad  days  without  their  musical  voices, 

Sweeter  far  to  me  than  songs  of  birds  in  the  copses  ?” 

Touch  of  tiny  hands,  I  think  the  power  of  the  master 
Lives  on  still  in  yon,  and  mystic  wonder  of  healing. 

Yon  are  hillside  dew,  and  as  the  flowers  in  the  chamber 
Of  the  sick,  O  children  I  You  again  to  the  aged 
Bring  their  youth,  long  lost.  You  are  the  verdant  oases 
Where  the  pilgrim  rests,  who  journeys  on  in  the  desert 
Of  this  bitter  world  unto  the  home  everlasting. 

Children  ?— Where  are  mine?  where  do  you  hide  in  the 
darkness  ? 

Like  ‘The  Masque  of  the  God,*  which  Mr  Bayard 
Taylor  published  last  year,  ‘Lars:  a  Pastoral  of  Norway,* 
is  rather  an  able  and  important  work  in  verse  than  a  poem. 
It  deals  with  a  problem  of  the  highest  interest  in  a  way 
that  clearly  evinces  an  unusual  degree  of  insight  into  the 
secret  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  Alike  in 
the  conception  and  working  out  of  the  subject,  which  is  of 
a  class  that  few  poets  or  writers  have  ventured  to  grapple 
with,  therefis  abundant  evidence  of  talent  of  various  kinds. 
The  blank  verse  is  accurate  and  agreeable,  and  frequently 
even  eloquent.  It  is  a*  book  that  may  be  read  with  plea¬ 
sure,  and  from  which  much  instruction  may  be  gleaned. 
Many  passages  in  it  are  touching  and  beautiful,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  none  that  we  can  decidedly  and  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  poetical.  The  electric  spark,  the  inspiration, 
is  wanting.  Lars  is  a  Norwegian  herdsman  and  hunter, 
who  kills  his  rival  in  a  knife-duel, — not  of  his  own  seek¬ 
ing, — and  finds  himself  hated  and  loathed  by  the  girl  whose 
thoughtless  coquetry  bred  the  fatal  quarrel.  This  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  not  any  feeling  of  horror  at  the  deed,  nor 
any  desire  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  murdered  man’s 
kindred,  drives  Lars  abroad  ;  and  after  many  wanderings 
in  the  new  world,  he  at  last  finds  work  and  a  home  with  a 
Quaker  family  on  a  farm  in  Hockessin,  Pennsylvania.  Here, 
partly  by  human  kindness  and  affection,  and  partly  by 
religious  influence,  a  thorough  revolution  is  gradually 
effected  in  the  character  of  the  passionate  Norseman.  He 
learns  to  restrain  his  wrath  and  subdue  his  spirit ;  and  after 
a  fierce  outburst,  provoked  by  a  rich  old  Quaker  who  hates 
him  because  he  sees  that  Buth,  the  daughter  of  Lars 
Thorston’s  master,  loves  the  brave,  strong  man  whose 
moral  and  mental  cultivation  she  has  zealously  undertaken, 
he  becomes  as  meek  as  his  wild  nature  would  permit  him 
to  be.  His  conversion  completed,  ho  begins  to  think  of  the 
blood  upon  his  hands,  and  longs  for  some  means  of  making 
reparation  for  the  evil  he  had  involuntarily  and  ignorantly 
committed.  On  this  thought  he  broods  long  and  painfully. 
He  confides  his  secret  to  Buth,  and  his  sorrow  and  repent¬ 
ance  only  the  more  speedily  ripen  her  lore  for  him.  He 
pleads  her  power  over  him  and  his  need  of  her,  and  to  that 
plea  she  was  peculiarly  sensitive.  “  0  Buth,”  he  criei : 

O  Ruth,  my  saving  angel,  give 
Tliyself  to  me,  and  let  our  lives  be  one  1 
I  cannot  spare  thee :  heart  and  soul  alike 
Have  need  of  thee,  and  seem  to  cry  aloud : 

“  Lo !  faith  and  love  and  holiness  are  one  1  ” 

For  a  time  the  married  life  of  Lars  and  Both,  so  full  of 
peace,  order,  and  plenty,  suffices  for  both.  But  Lars  8 
unrest  returns,  and  Buth  feels  that  his  soul  is  ill  at 
ease,  for 

He  betrayed 

That  wavering  will,  the  opposite  of  faith. 

Which  comes  of  duty  known  and  not  performed. 

At  last  his  resolution  is  folly  formed  and  communicated 
to  Buth.  Lars  has  a  mission  to  his  own  people,  and  Both 
would  help  him  to  fulfil  it : 
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Are  there  not 

Here  many  reapers,  there  a  wasting  field  ? 

In  them  the  fierce  inheritance  of  blood 
I  overcame,  is  mighty  still  to  slay ; 

For  ancient  custom  is  a  ring  of  steel 
They  know  not  how  to  snap. 

After  five  more^  years  spent  in  confirming  Lars’s  faith 
and  strength,  the  pair  set  out  for  Norway.  Challenged  by 
the  brother  of  the  rival  he  had  killed,  Lars  presents  him¬ 
self  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  not  to  fight,  but  to 
denounce  the  custom  of  duelling,  and  to  offer  up  his  life  as 
an  atonement  for  the  death  he  has  caused.  He  is  very 
roughly  used,  but  bears  the  insults  and  outrages  heaped 
upen  him  calmly,  and  by  his  example  and  his  earnest 
preaching  helps  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  duelling 
ip  his  native  land. 

The  bulk  of  Mr  Eastwood  Cave's  *  Poems  from  Dreary 
Court  ’  are  crude  and  dull,  but  the  poem  from  which  the 
volume  takes  its  name  is  very  promising,  and  deserves  a 
hearty  word  of  commendation  and  encouragement.  It  de¬ 
picts  the  regret  of  a  lover  of  nature  who  is  compelled  to 
spend  his  life  in  a  City  court,  where  he  sees  nothing  of 
nature  except  the  sky,  and  is  sweetly  plaintive  in  its  senti¬ 
ment  and  in  its  music.  We  give  the  closing  stanzas,  not 
because  they  are  the  best,  but  because  they  will  best  bear 
severance  from  the  context : 

From  village  streets  that  same  blue  sky 
Is  look’d  on  with  strange  apathy, 

For  meadow-paths  are  by ; 

And  Nature’s  loveliest  attitudes, 

Her  sweetest  sounds  and  strangest  moods. 

Are  common  as  the  sky. 

But  here  is  Nature  nowhere  seen 
In  common  objects  fresh  and  green. 

Which  some  men  daily  see. 

Art-cramped  creations  round  me  lie ; 

And  overhead  the  grand  blue  sky 
Is  ever  taunting  me. 

The  author  of  *  The  Iron  Strike  and  other  Poems  *  is 
a  clever  disciple,  and  not  a  mere  imitator  or  parodist,  of  Mr 
Swinburne.  The  majority  of  his  poems  are  written  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  Mr  Swinburne,  but  the  substance  of 
most  of  them  is  original,  and  a  few  of  them  are  also  ori¬ 
ginal  in  form.  In  calling  himself  **a  Bohemian,”  the 
author  of  this  volume  has  spoken  frankly.  **  Flo  ;  or,  the 
Lost  Mistress — a  Town  Idyll,”  is  a  set  of  verses  that  might 
appear  with  propriety  in  an  English  version  of  ^  Scenes  de 
la  Vie  de  Boheme,"  and  would  do  no  discredit  to  Henri 
Miirger.  The  tone  of  all  the  Bohemian’s  verses  is 
bitter,  biases  and  morbid,  but  they  are  dever  and  even 
occasionally  powerful.  By  far  the  healthiest  and  most 
manly  poem  in  the  volume  is  ”  The  Iron  Strike,”  and  it  is 
pervaded  with  strong  and  genuine  feeling.  An  iron- 
moulder  has  lost  his  daughter  during  a  strike,  her  death 
having  been  accelerated  by  the  want  of  proper  nourish¬ 
ment.  Starvation  and  grief  have  driven  him  nearly 
distracted  : 

Once  I  a'most  gave  in,  and  said  that  time  to  the  wife — 

“  Mother,  I  think  we’ve  had  a  feast  of  this  famine  life  ; 

I’ll  e’en  go  up  to  the  clerk, -and  say.  I’ll  give  in  right  away  ;** 

And  Katie  was  worse  that  morning,  a  raw,  nnnatural  day ; 

But  Katie  said,  **  Father,  don’t  shame  me ;  for  me  ye  shalln’t 

go;” 

And  now  as  there’s  Qod  above  ns,  she’s  dead,  and  III  never  do  so. 
Yet  the  mother  sits  there  patient,  and  bears  it,  and  willn’t 
complain, 

And  sometimes  I  could  strike  her,  to  see  how  she  bears  her 
pain. 

Ay,  bids  me  keep  np  hope,  and  faith,  ’tis  hard  to  bear. 

For  she  thinks  we’re  mainly  wrong,  and  the  masters  speak  os 
fair. 

The  Bev.  0.  Kegan  Paul’s  translation  of  the  first  part  of 
*  Faust  ’  differs  from  all  other  English  versions  in  the  close¬ 
ness  with  which  it  renders  the  metrical  forms  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Not  only  are  the  metres  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  but  ”  the  rimes  follow  the  same  order ;  each 
speech,  paragraph,  and  song  consists  of  the  same  number 
of  lines  as  in  the  German.”  This  statement  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  slightly  qualified.  It  is  not  meant,”  says  the 
translator,  in  his  preface,  ‘‘  that  within  the  same  metres  a 
slavishly  exact  reproduction  of  quantity  or  accent  is 
desirable  or  even  possible.  But  no  other  liberty  has  been 
taken  than  was  permissible,  even  in  some  of  the  rigid 
naeasures  of  antiquity  which  are  not  perceptibly  varied  by 


the  substitution  of  one  foot  for  another.  .  .  .  The  double 
rimes  which  end  so  many  of  the  lines  in  the  original 
are  not  so  frequent  in  the  translation.”  These  being  the 
only  alterations  Mr  Paul  has  either  been  compelled  or  has 
allowed  himself  to  make  on  the  metres  of  *  Faust,’  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  as  far  as  regards  form,  his  translation  is 
the  most  minutely  accurate  that  has  yet  been  produced. 
And  it  is  not  devoid  of  other  merits.  Considering  the  diiEB- 
cult  conditions  the  translator  has  imposed  upon  Mmself,  it 
is  astonishing  that  his  version  should  read  so  smoothly  as 
it  does.  Some  passages  of  the  poem,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lyrics.  Indeed,  are  rendered  with  great  spirit  and 
felicity,  and  the  general  level  of  the  translation  is  high. 
We  undoubtedly  possess  more  powerful,  more  effective,  and 
more  poetical  translations  of  certain  celebrated  portions  of 
*  Faust  ’  than  Mr  Paul  has  given  us,  but  hU  version  has 
special  merits  of  its  own,  and  it  will  be  useful  and 
welcome  to  English  students  of  Goethe.  G.  T. 
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By  many  besides  men  of  bis  own,  or  indeed  of  any 
denomination  a  Life  of  Dean  AJford  will  be  read  with 
interest;' the  book  before  us  is  oomposed  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  his  diaries  and  letters  under  the  editorial  hand  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  dean. 

Another  book  which  also  calls  for  a  more  detailed  notice 
is  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon’s  History  of  Two  Queens  (Catherine 
of  Arragon  and  Anne  Bolejn).  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  strange  misapprehension  which  induces  some  people  to 
call  Mr  Dixon  a  bookmaker  will  not  be  justified  in  the 
case  of  these  two  ladies.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
characteristically  explained  in  the  preface.  It  is  ”  to  group 
around  the  figures  of  two  orowned  and  starless  women,  the 
events  of  which  they  were  the  leading  types  and  memorable 
victims.” 

Mr  J.  A,  Picton,  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  *  New 
Theories  and  the  Faith,’  has.  written  The  Mystery  of 
Matter  and  Other  Essays.  The  former  work  discussed  the 
subjective  necessity  of  religion ;  the  present  one  deals  with 
the  more  comprehensive  topic  of  the  relation  of  man^  to  the 
outer  world,  and  of  the  religions  that  result  from  this  rela¬ 
tion.  **  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  movement  of 
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religious  thought  towards  some  form  of  pantheism/’  and 
this  movement  Mr  Picton  thinks  consistent  with  the  survival 
of  Christianity  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  divine  life 
in  man.”  His  name  for  all  this  is  **  Christian-Pantheism.” 

Another  book  written  in  something  of  a  kindred  vein,  is 
Mr  Barham  Zincke’s  A  Month  in  Svntzerland.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  ‘Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the 
Khediv4  *  will  find  in  this  new  volume  a  survey  of  man  and 
nature  under  very  different  aspects,  but  from  the  same 
instructive  point  of  view. 

Professor  Helmholtz’s  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 
SuljectSy  translated  by  various  competent  authorities,  and 
prefaced  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Tyndall,  form 
a  “  popular  ”  book  of  no  mean  order.  The  subjects  of  all 
the  eight  lectures  are  of  first-rate  interest,  that  ‘  On  the 
Physiological  Causes  of  Harmony  in  Music,*  and  ‘  The 
~  “  -  -  —  of  Vision  ’  (translated  by  Dr 

notice. 


enthusiasm  is  a  dream  in  which  real  things  fade ;  and  everjthinir 
(and  every  good  thing)  is  performed  in  access  of  enthusiasm.  * 
The  book  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Ritualism  gone  mad.  * 

Mr  Lee,  in  his  little  book  on  Exercise  and  Training 
treats  in  the  first  instance  of  their  effects  upon  health,  and 
proceeds  to  ^ve  advice  on  the  subjects  of  exercise,  bathing, 
and  diet  which  is  useful  chiefiy  to  athletes,  but  also  in  a 
secondary  degree  to  every  health-seeker. 

Mr  Kinahan’s  Handy -hooTc  of  Eock  Names  is  a  useful  ‘ 
book  of  classifications,  compiled  chiefiy  as  a  reference  for 
surveyors  and  students  while  engaged  in  the  field. 

Captain  St  John  Dick’s  Flies  and  Fly  Fishing  is  a 
manual  solely  for  the  use  of  fishermen ;  for  the  outside 
public  it  has  no  interest. 

The  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1872,  so  valuable  a 
work  if  written  with  strict  impartiality,  fails  here  and  there 
in  that  all  essential  quality.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
consisting  of  a  “Chronicle  of  Remarkable’Occurrences,’*  is  en¬ 
livened  by  details  of  the  many  “  tragedies  ”  of  the  past  year. 

Street's  Indian  and  Colonial  Mercantile  Directory  for 
1873  is  a  specimen  of  great  enterprise  turned  to  useful 
account.  In  addition  to  the  Trade  Returns,  Tariffs, 
Populations,  &c.,  usually  to  be  met  with,  this  directory 
supplies  valuable  information  as  to  steam  routes,  and 
contains  concise  descriptions  of  each  county  and  town, 
showing  especially  their  commercial  capabilities  and  pecu¬ 
liarities.  The  price  is  low,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  statistics  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Hardwicke’s  Complete  FeeragCy  Baronetage,  Knightage, 
and  House  of  Commo7is  contains  all  ordinary  information 
in  an  unusually  compact  form. 

The  following  paragraphs  refer  to  books  included  in  our 
last  week’s  list : 

The  Digest  of  the  English  Census  of  1871,  compiled  by 
Mr  James  Lewis,  of  the  Registrar-General’s  Office,  is  one  of 
those  books  which  are  so  manifestly  indispensable  as  to  need 
no  apology.  In  his  preface,  Mr  Lewis  claims  to  have  em¬ 
bodied  “  all  the  leading  facts  contained  in  the  1,190  pages 
of  the  two  official  folios  in  a  compact  little  volume  of  200 
pages.”  The  statistics  are  introduced  by  a  concise  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  Censuses  from  1801  to  1861,  and  other  details. 
In  turning  over  the  pages  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
parish  of  Old  Sarum,  of  hallowed  memory,  is  inhabited  by 
twelve  individuals,  who  occupy  no  less  than  three  distinct 
houses.  Four  Towers,  in  Somersetshire,  has  a  spirited 
population  of  eight,  who  boast  of  only  one  tenement 
amongst  them. 

Plucky  Fellows,  a  book  for  boys,  is  a  collection  of  five 
stories,  which  certainly  are  not  deficient  in  exciting  rescues 
and  hairbreadth  escapes : 

“  It  is  a  horse  I  a  horse,  Georgy.  We  are  saved  if  he  is  not 
mortally  wounded.”  He  ran  to  the  outhouse,  burst  in  the  door ; 
there  stood  a  horse  fully  equipped,  and  struggling  fearfully  in  its 
pain  to  break  the  bonds.  There  was  only  the  long  bloody  score 
of  a  bullet  down  the  flank — a  mere  flesh  wound.  He  ran  back, 
put  his  sister  again  in  his  saddle,  amidst  the  whistling  bullets, 
opened  the  gate  of  the  compound,  then  ran  and  mounted  the 
second  horse,  cut  the  headstall  that  kept  it  prisoner,  and  rejoined 
Georgy — all  in  a  mere  second  of  time. 

And  of  course  Georgy  was  saved  and  her  brother  now 
wears  the  Victoria  Cross. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  suppress^ 

The  Coming  K - ”  which  formed  part  of  Beeton  s 

Christmas  Annual,  and  was  advertised  to  appear  as  a 
separate  volume. 

THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

The  twentieth  annual  exhibition  of  works  by  Continental 
Artists  in  the  French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  which  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  worthily  sustains  the  1*^8^ 
reputation  of  the  series.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  236 
pictures  of  which  it  consists  are  ttie  work  of  painters  w 
European  distinction,  but  no  celebrated  artist  is  represented 
by  any  of  his  best  or  most  important  works.  The  collection, 
however,  is  of  unusually  high  average  merit,  and  fairly 
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Pye  Smith)  calling  for  specu 

In  connection  with  this  latter  lecture,  Mr  Monck’s  Space 
and  Vision  will  be  read  with  interest  as  a  continuation  of 
the  controversy  which  has  never  wholly  been  at  rest  since 
Bishop  Berkeley’s  days.  Mr  Monck,  in  opposition  to  Berkeley 
and  his  latest  exponent,  Mr  Mill,  considers  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  space  can  ^  deduced  from  the  sense  of  sight. 
He  contends  “  that  the  eye  reveals  to  us  one  special  reality 
namely,  the  nervous  organism  connected  with  it,  and  that 
we  can  thence  reach  other  spacial  realities  outside  us  by  a 
legitimate  inference.  If  so,”  he  continues,  “  whether  the 
existence  of  matter  is  proved  or  no,  Berkeley’s  Idealism  is 
refuted.” 

The  hero  of  The  Curse  of  Immortality  is  the  Wandering 
Jew  under  another  name,  and  with  other  besides  the 
traditionary  characteristics.  Both  the  theme  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  are  of  too  ambitious  a  nature  to  be  summarily  dis¬ 
missed. 

Mr  Thomas  Cooper,  whose  course  of  life  has  not  left  him 
unfamous,  dedicates  The  Paradise  of  Martyrs — a  Faiths 
Ehyme  to  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  in  stanzas  beginning : 

I  dedicate  this  book  to  you  who  sought 
Me  out,  when  you  had  read  my  Prison-Rhyme — 
Disdainful  of  what  cowards  and  serviles  thought 
Of  one  who  had  worn  the  fetters  for  no  crime — 

But  only  had  lived  and  striven  before  his  time, 

And  let  his  heart  impel  him  to  the  deed 
Of  championship  denant  for  the  Poor, 

Their  right  to  live  by  labour,  and  be  freed 
Indeed — not  mocked  with  Freedom — on  the  shore 
Where  Freedom  hath  her  boast. 

The  Oallery  of  Pigeons,  by  which,  the  first  piece  in  his 
book,  M.  Th^ophile  Marzials  names  the  volume,  is  a  conceit 
abounding  in  prettinesses,  if  nothing  better.  The  other 
poems  possess  more  than  average  merit,  but  they  are 
marred  occasionally  by  such  innovations  as  the  following : 

At  fall  of  night, 

By  a  great  black  cedar,  daggered  dead. 

She  lay. 

There  are  also  not  a  few  extravagances  of  this  sort : 

In  the  warm  wax-light  one  lounged  at  the  spinet, 

And  high  in  the  window  came  peeping  the  moon ; 

At  his  side  was  a  bowl  of  blue  china,  and  in  it 
Were  large  blush-roses,  and  cream  and  maroon. 

They  crowded,  and  strainM,  and  swoon'd  to  the  music. 

And  some  to  the  gilt  board  languor'd  and  lay ; 

They  open'd  and  breathed,  and  trembled  with  pleasure, 

And  all  the  sweet  while  they  were  fading  away. 

Mr  W.  Watman  Smith  is  a  very  sorry  specimen  of  his 
class.  In  “The  Flood,”  one  of  the  make- weight  poems 
bound  up  with  An  Imaginary  Dialogue,  he  professes  to 
have  had  a  glimpse 

Of  rattling  thunder  and  terriflc  rain, 

Of  lightning  bursting  from  a  stormy  sky ; 

And  roaring  billows  rushing  mountains  high  ; 

Of  plunging  headlong  in  the  foaming  deep. 

Of  frantic  mortals  roused  from  arms  of  sleep : 

Of  Ac. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why,  with  a  rhyming  dictionary 
at  his  elbow,  Mr  Smith’s  “  glimpses  ”  should  ever  come  to 
an  end,  especially  as  his  powers  of  vision  are  so  strong  as 
to  allow  him  to  see  “  cries  which  pierce  the  clouds  and 
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illustrates  the  characteristic  qualities  of  several  of  the  greatest 
contemporary  continental  masters  and  schools  of  painting. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  directors  of  the 
French  Gallery  to  cater  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  tastes  as 
possible,  and  their  exhibitions  are  always  of  a  highly 
miscellaneous  description.  But  a  certain  class  of  pictures 
almost  uniformly  pr^ominates  in  these  collections,  and  gives 
them  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character.  To  a  very  large 
extent  they  are  composed  of  examples,”  a  species  of  pictures 
whose  chief  value  lies  in  their  being  “specimens”  of  the 
style  of  the  artists  by  whom  they  are  painted.  The  “  example  ” 
is,  we  believe,  quite  a  modern  kind  of  art  production,  which 
has  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  extensive  demand  for  “  bits  ” 
by  famous  masters,  on  the  part  of  connoisseurs  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  anything  else,  and  we  fear  also  of  picture- 
buyers  wno  think  more  of  the  celebrity  of  the  name  attached 
to  a  picture  than  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  There  is  no  branch 
of  art  industry  that  is  carried  on  with  more  zeal,  or  that  pays 
better  in  these  days,  than  the  production  of  “examples.” 
Indeed,  several  of  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  of  living 
artists,  British  and  foreign,  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
painting  “examples,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  make 
a  great  deal  more  money  in  this  way  than  they  would  do  if 
they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  painting  of  pic¬ 
tures.  In  not  a  few  instances  artists  who  have  given  proof 
that  they  possessed  the  capacity  to  conceive  and  execute  great 
works,  have  no  sooner  made  themselves  a  name,  than  they 
have  abandoned  all  effort  after  originality  and  grandeur  of 
purpose,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  reproduction  of  their 
own  works  in  the  form  of  “examples.”  There  are  even 
painters  who,  without  having  ever  pr^uced  anything  of  note, 
but  merely  on  the  strength  of  a  picture  or  two  that  were 
pronounced  promising,  have  gone  into  the  “  example  ”  business 
and  never  sought  to  get  out  of  it  again.  Tlie  “  sample  dodge  ” 
is  well  known  in  trade,  and  many  an  ^astute  shopkeeper  lias 
speedily  disposed  of  large  stocks  of  goods  by  making  the 
public  believe  that  he  was  selling  them  the  genuine  article  in 
small  quantities  at  wholesale  prices.  It  would  really  appear 
as  if  a  considerable  number  of  artists  were  resorting  to  a 
somewhat  analogous  system,  for  there  is  evidently  a  very 
extensive  manumcture  of  “  examples  ”  going  on  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  both  at  home  and  aoroad,  but  more  especially 
abroad.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  deeply  regret  the 
prevalence  of  this  sort  of  art  pr^uct,  but  we  fear  that  so  long 
as  the  demand  for  “  examples  ”  continues  to  be  as  brisk  as  it 
has  been  of  late  years,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  article  will 
be  forthcoming. 

The  systematic  production  of  “examples”  is  obviously 
injurious  to  the  artist  who  condescends  to  practise  it,  and  as 
obviously  detrimental  to  art.  For  what  is  an  “  example  ”  ? 
It  is  something  very  different  from  either  a  “  study  ”  or  a 
“  sketch.”  There  is  no  fresh  thought  or  observation  in  it. 
At  best  it  is  but  a  reminiscence  or  a  repetition,  on  a  small 
scale  and  in  a  fragmentary  shape,  though  frequently  in  a 
highly  finished  stvle,  of  some  idea  that  the  artist  has  either 
previously  worked  out,  or  that  he  has  abandoned  all  intention 
of  ever  thoroughly  working  out.  It  is  the  memory 
rather  than  the  imagination  that  it  calls  into  play.  The  artist 
has  had  no  high  pleasure  over  it,  and  no  hign  pleasure  can 
be  derived  from  it  We  may  admire  the  skill  displayed  in 
the  composition,— the  drawing,  the  quality  and  harmony  of 
the  colours, — but  it  awakens  no  sympathy.  However  clever 
it  ma^  be  in  a  technical  sense,  we  feel  that  it  is  but  an 
imitation,  a  repetition  ;  it  may  be  of  the  artist’s  own  works, 
but  none  the  less  on  that  account  it  is  a  repetition, — a  more  or 
less  ingenious  “  pot-boiler.”  It  is  only  when  the  purchasers 
of  “  examples  ”  shall  begin  to  see  that  they  are  deluded 
in  supposing  that  these  twice,  thrice,  twenty  times, 
and  thirty  times  recooked  concoctions,  let  them  be  spiced 
and  served  up  never  so  deftly,  are  not  genuine  works  of 
art,  but  mere  artistic  rechauffagey  that  we  can  hope  for 
a  cessation  of  a  system  of  picture  reproduction  that  is 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  worse  than  valueless,  although 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  that  has  ever  been  devised. 

Some  even  of  the  most  striking  pictures  at  present  in  the 
French  Gallery  seem  to  us  to  bmong  essentially  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  “  examples,”  although  they  are  very  remarkable  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  nondescript  and  hetereogenous  class.  M.  J.  L. 
GerCme’s  “  The  Slave  Market  ”  (46)  so  closely  resembles  the  | 
same  artist’s  powerful  work  “  A  Vendre,”  in  its  general  plan, 
and  it  contains  repetitions  of  several  of  the  principal  figures, 
that  it  can  only  be  d^ribed  as  a  copy  of  that  work,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  with  variations.  No  one,  we  believe,  will  be 
prepared  to  say  that  the  variations  are  improvements,  or  that 
“  The  Slave  Market  ”  produces  the  same  kind  of  effect — we 
could  not  expect  it  to  ^  so  powerful — as  “  A  Vendre,”  which,  ^ 

It  will  be  remembered,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

It  is  in  many  respects  a  masterly  production,  but  it  does  not 
display  M.  Ger6me’8  powers  at  their  best.  “  The  Traveller  ” 
(63),  by  M.  Meissonier,  is  a  charming  work,  imbued  with 


an  unusual  degree  of  delicately  and  subtly  expressed  senti¬ 
ment.  This  fine  picture  is  not  a  mere  “  example.”  The  whole 
genius  of  the  master  has  been  actively  and  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  in  painting  it,  and  it  is  in  every  w^ay  a  delightful  work. 
Not  the  least  interesting  and  pleasing  items  in  this  exhibition 
are  the  sketches  by  Meissonier,  lent  by  M.  F.  Petit,  and 
especially  the  frame  (200  to  214)  which  contains  a  set  of 
sketches  on  panel,  wonderful  alike  for  their  decision  of  touch, 
their  force,  and  their  brilliancy.  “  A  Breton  Peasant  ”  (123) 
is  a  grand,  life-size,  single-figure  picture  by  M.  J ules  Breton, 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  this  great  painter.  The  face  and 
attitude  of  this  passionate  but  simple  and  stolid-minded 
devotee  are  “  as  a  book  where  men  may  read  strange  matter,” 
and  every  detail  in  the  picture  is  painted  with  consummate 
care  and  truthfulness.  It  is  a  singularly  impressive  work, 
revealing  the  inner  workings  of  a  gloomy  and  superstitious 
spirit.  The  best  of  the  two  pictures  by  M.  Bouguereau  in 
this  collection  is  “The  Passing  Thought”  Q28),  and  it  is 
exquisitely  tender  and  delicate  in  feeling.  M.  ^rgue’s  “  Arab 
Sentinel  ”  (79)  is  remarkable  not  only  for  force,  brilliancy,  and 
minute  finish,  but  for  the  delicacy  with  which  the  sentiment 
of  ennui  is  rendered.  The  lazy  soldier  leaning  against  the 
high  wall  of  a  deserted  courtyard  in  the  warm  afternoon  is 
in  admirable  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  There  are  at 
least  three  noteworthy  illustrations  of  the  late  war,  which 
possess  high  artistic  merit,  in  this  gallery.  “The  Red  Cross 
Ambulance  ”  (71),  by  M.  E.  Castres,  a  Swiss  painter,  is  a 
sternly  realistic  work,  which  is  admirably  free  from  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  is  so  matter-of-fact,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
described  as  pathetic.  The  ambulance  train,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  bronzed  and  stalwart  Englishman,  is  making  its 
way  through  the  deep  snow.  It  is  a  vivid,  life-like  scene,  and 
figures  ana  waggons  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  Imck- 
ground  of  snow.  “Leading  to  the  Ambulance”  (47)  is  a 
smaller  work  by  the  same  artist,  which  displays  similar  quali¬ 
ties,  but  is  somewhat  more  touching,  M.  A.  Anker’s  “  Swiss 
Peasants  attending  wounded  soldiers  of  Bourbaki  s  divUion  ” 
(172)  is  also  a  highly  meritorious  work.  Although  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  displays  no  striking  originality,  several 
of  the  figures,  such  as  the  peasant  girl  kneeling  beside  the 
wounded  soldier,  who  raises  himself  from  his  bed  of  straw  to 
drink  from  the  cup  she  is  offering  him,  and  the  little  boy  who, 
with  pear  in  hand,  peeps  timorously  from  behind  his  mother’s 
skirt  at  the  strange  occupants  of  the  straw  shed,  are  power¬ 
fully  and  truthfully  conceived  and  painted. 

“  The  Bullfighters’  Salute  ”  (158)  is  the  largest  of  the  two 
works  by  which  M.  Fortuny  is  represented  in  this  exhibition 
and  it  is  a  suggestive  and  forcible  but  somewhat  rou^h  sketch  ; 
but  we  greatly  prefer  his  smaller  work,  “  The  Critical  Torw 
cador”  (43),  wnich  is  a  very  fine  study.  M.  C.  Maccari’s 
“Fortune-Teller — Rome”  (15)  is  a  highly  finished  little  pic¬ 
ture,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  strong  colour.  “  Who  Comes  !” 
is  a  good  specimen  of  M.  F.  Roybets’s  work  ;  the  subject^  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  usual  with  this  painter,  seems  hardly  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  skill  expended  on  the  picture.  Of  tableaux  de 
SocUUf  there  are  several  clever  specimens  in  this  gallery. 

“  Sheltering  from  the  Shower  ”  ( 7),  by  M.  J.  Max  Claude, 
representing  a  riding  party  under  an  archway,  and  “  Rotten 
Row  in  June  ”  (120)  by  the  same  artist^  are  bright  and  spirited 
illustrations  of  high  life,  executed  in  oil.  Signor  Sorbi’s 
“Ladies  leaving  Church,  Rome”  (90),  and  M.  J.  E.  Sain- 
tins*  “  La  Gantifere  ”  (93),  also  deserve  a  similar  word  of 
praise.  Among  the  small  landscapes,  we  observed  several 
of  very  great  merit,  but  can  only  specify  a  few  of  the  most 
attractive.  The  smallest  is  a  little  gem  by  M.  A.  Lier,  en¬ 
titled  “  Ploughing — Afternoon”(3).  M.Barucci’s  “  The  Pontine 
Marshes,  Rome,”  is  a  beautiful,  clear,  twilight  effect,  pervaded 
by  a  feeling  of  stillness  and  repose ;  and  “  The  Duck  Pond  ’* 
(183),  “  Oittle,  Holland  ”  (98),  by  M.  W.  Maris,  are  genuine 
bits  of  landscape.  M.  C.  Jacque’s  “Approaching  Storm” 
(136);  “A  mild  Evening”  (^)  by  M.  Tu.  Rousseau ;  “A 
Stormy  Sunset  ”  (65)  by  M.  N.  Diaz  ;  “  View  at  Vernandaal, 
Holland  ”  (85)  by  M.  J.  Gabriel ;  “  Birch  Coppice  by  the 
River”  (91)  by  Id.  Corot ;  and  “ On  the  Seine ”  (117),  by  M. 

E.  Lambinet,  are  all,  in  their  several  ways,  worthy  of  high 
commendation  ;  and  the  collection  contains  a  number  of  other 
landscapes  of  very  decided  merit.  W.  W. 


The  “  Collection  Laueent-Richard.” — M.  Durand  Ruel 
of  the  Rue  Lafitte,  Paris,  and  New  Bond-street,  London,  has 
favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  the 
Collection  Laurent-Richard,  which  is  to  be  sold  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot,  Paris,  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst.  This  exce^ingly 
choice  and  valuable  collection  consists  almost  exclusivel)^  of 
masterpieces  by  the  greatest  contemporary  French  artists. 
The  modern  French  landscape  school  is  particularly  well 
represented  by  a  large  number  of  the  grandest  productions  of 
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Rousseau,  Jules  Dupr^,  Corot,  Diaz,  and  Troyon 
collection  also  comprises  noble  works  by  Delacroix,  Mille^ 
Eyrim,  Gericault,  and  Meissonier.  The  dispersion  of  such 
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From  jib  to  mainmast  of  the  schooner  ran 
And  o’er  the  war-man’s  decks  the  roving  breeze, 

To  share  with  each  its  kisses  equally, 

The  boon  of  seas. 

Live  Lights  or  Dead  Lights  (Altar  or  Table  ?)  is  full  of 
mysteries,  the  crowning  mystery  of  all  being  how  any  one 
could  be  found  to  write  such  mysterious  nonsense  as  this : 

How  know  we  how  things  are  done  in  the  spiritual  world  ?  All 
enthusiasm  is  a  dream  in  which  real  things  fade ;  and  everything 
(and  every  good  thing)  is  performed  in  access  of  enthusiasm.  * 
The  book  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Bitualism  gone  mad. 

Mr  Lee,  in  his  little  book  on  Exercise  and  Training^ 
treats  in  the  first  instance  of  their  effects  upon  health,  and 
proceeds  to  give  advice  on  the  subjects  of  exercise,  bathing, 
and  diet  which  is  useful  chiefiy  to  athletes,  but  also  in  a 
secondary  degree  to  every  health-seeker. 

Mr  Kinahan’s  Handy -hook  of  Rock  Names  is  a  useful 
book  of  classifications,  compiled  chiefiy  as  a  reference  for 
surveyors  and  students  while  engaged  in  the  field. 

Captain  St  John  Dick’s  Flies  and  Fly  Fishing  is  a 
manual  solely  for  the  use  of  fishermen ;  for  the  outside 
public  it  has  no  interest. 

The  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1872,  so  valuable  a 
work  if  written  with  strict  impartiality,  fails  here  and  there 
in  that  all  essential  quality.  The  second  part  of  the  book, 
consisting  of  a  “Chronicle  of  Remarkable*Occurrences,”  is  en¬ 
livened  by  details  of  the  many  “  tragedies  ”  of  the  past  year. 


religious  thought  towards  some  form  of  pantheism,”  and 
this  movement  Mr  Picton  thinks  consistent  with  the  survival 
of  Christianity  “  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  divine  life 
in  man.”  His  name  for  all  this  is  “  Christian-Pantheism.” 

Another  book  written  in  something  of  a  kindred  vein,  is 
Mr  Barham  Zincke’s  A  Month  in  Switzerland,  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  *  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the 
Khediv^  *  will  find  in  this  new  volume  a  survey  of  man  and 
nature  under  very  different  aspects,  but  from  the  same 
instructive  point  of  view. 

Professor  Helmholtz’s  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 
SubiectSf  translated  by  various  competent  authorities,  and 
prefaced  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Tyndall,  form 
a  **  popular  ”  book  of  no  mean  order.  The  subjects  of  all 
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the  eight  lectures  are  of  first-rate  interest,  that  *  On  the 
Physiolotrical  Causes  of  Harmony  in  Music,*  and  *  The 
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Recent  Progress  of  the  Theory  of  Vision  *  (translated  by  Dr 
Pye  Smith)  calling  for  special  notice. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  lecture,  Mr  Monck’s  Spa^o 
and  Vision  will  be  read  with  interest  as  a  continuation  of 
the  controversy  which  has  never  wholly  been  at  rest  since 
Bishop  Berkeley’s  days.  Mr  Monck,  in  opposition  to  Berkeley 
and  his  latest  exponent,  Mr  Mill,  considers  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  space  can  be  deduced  from  the  sense  of  sight. 
He  contends  “  that  the  eye  reveals  to  us  one  spacial  reality 
namely,  the  nervous  organism  connected  with  it,  and  that 
we  can  thence  reach  other  spacial  realities  outside  us  by  a 
legitimate  inference.  If  so,”  he  continues,  “  whether  the 
existence  of  matter  is  proved  or  no,  Berkeley’s  Idealism  is 
refuted.” 

The  hero  of  The  Curse  of  Immortality  is  the  Wandering 
Jew  under  another  name,  and  with  other  besides  the 
traditionary  characteristics.  Both  the  theme  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  are  of  too  ambitious  a  nature  to  be  summarily  dis¬ 
missed. 

Mr  Thomas  Oooper,  whose  course  of  life  has  not  left  him 
unfamous,  dedicates  The  Paradise  of  Martyrs — a  Faith- 
Rhyme  to  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  in  stanzas  beginning : 

I  dedicate  this  book  to  you  who  sought 
Me  out,  when  you  had  read  my  Prison-Rhyme — 
Disdainful  of  what  cowards  and  serviles  thought 
Of  one  who  had  worn  the  fetters  for  no  crime — 

But  only  had  lived  and  striven  before  his  time, 

And  let  his  heart  impel  him  to  the  deed 
Of  championship  defiant  for  the  Poor, 

Their  right  to  live  by  labour,  and  be  freed 
Indeed — not  mocked  with  Freedom — on  the  shore 
Where  Freedom  hath  her  boast. 

The  Gallery  of  Pigeons^  by  which,  the  first  piece  in  his 
book,  M.  Th^ophile  Marzials  names  the  volume,  is  a  conceit 
abounding  in  prettinesses,  if  nothing  better.  The  other 
poems  possess  more  than  average  merit,  but  they  are 
marred  occasionally  by  such  innovations  as  the  following : 

At  fall  of  night, 

By  a  great  black  cedar,  dagger'd  dead., 

She  lay. 

There  are  also  not  a  few  extravagances  of  this  sort : 

In  the  warm  wax-light  one  lounged  at  the  spinet. 

And  high  in  the  window  came  peeping  the  moon ; 

At  bis  side  was  a  bowl  of  blue  china,  and  in  it 
Were  large  blush-roses,  and  cream  and  maroon. 

They  crowded,  and  strain’d,  and  swoon’d  to  the  music. 

And  some  to  the  gilt  board  languor’d  and  lay ; 

They  open’d  and  breathed,  and  trembled  with  pleasure. 

And  all  the  sweet  while  they  were  fading  away. 

Mr  W.  Watman  Smith  is  a  very  sorry  specimen  of  his 
class.  In  “The  Flood,”  one  of  the  make- weight  poems 
bound  up  with  An  Imaginary  Dialogue,  ho  professes  to 
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illustrates  the  characteristic  qualities  of  several  of  the  greatest 
couteiuporary  continental  masters  and  schools  of  painting. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  directors  of  the 
French  Gallery  to  cater  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  tastes  as 
possible,  and  their  exhibitions  are  always  of  a  highly 
miscellaneous  description.  But  a  certain  class  of  pictures 
almost  uniformly  predominates  in  these  collections,  and  gives 
them  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character.  To  a  ver^  large 
extent  they  are  composed  of  “  examiiles,”  a  species  of  pictures 
whose  chief  value  lies  in  their  bein^  “specimens”  of  the 
style  of  the  artists  by  whom  they  are  painted.  The  “  example  ” 
is,  we  believe,  quite  a  modern  kind  of  art  production,  which 
has  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  extensive  aemand  for  “  bits  ” 
by  famous  masters,  on  the  part  of  connoisseurs  who  cannot 
atford  to  purchase  anything  else,  and  we  fear  also  of  picture- 
buyers  who  think  more  of  the  celebrity  of  the  name  attached 
to  a  picture  than  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  There  is  no  branch 
of  art  industry  that  is  carried  on  with  more  zeal,  or  that  pays 
better  in  these  days,  than  the  production  of  “examples.” 
Indeed,  several  of  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  of  living 
artists,  British  and  foreign,  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
painting  “examples,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  make 
a  great  deal  more  money  in  this  way  than  they  would  do  if 
they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  painting  of  pic¬ 
tures.  In  not  a  few  instances  artists  who  have  given  proof 
that  they  possessed  the  capacity  to  conceive  and  execute  great 
works,  have  no  sooner  made  themselves  a  name,  than  they 
have  abandoned  all  effort  after  originality  and  grandeur  of 
purpose,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  reproduction  of  their 
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ment.  This  fine  picture  is  not  a  mere  “  example.”  The  whole 
genius  of  the  master  has  been  actively  and  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  in  painting  it,  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  delightful  work. 
Not  the  least  interesting  and  pleasing  items  in  this  exhibition 
are  the  sketches  by  Meissonier,  lent  bv  M.  F.  Petit,  and 
especially  the  frame  (200  to  214)  which  contains  a  set  of 
sketches  on  panel,  wonderful  alike  for  their  decision  of  touch, 
their  force,  and  their  brilliancy.  “A  Breton  Peasant”  (123) 
is  a  grand,  life-size,  single-figure  picture  by  M.  Jules  Breton, 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  this  great  painter.  The  face  and 
attitude  of  this  passionate  but  simple  and  stolid-minded 
devotee  are  "  as  a  book  where  men  may  read  strange  matter,” 
and  every  detail  in  the  picture  is  painted  with  consummate 
care  and  truthfulness.  It  is  a  singularly  impressive  work, 
revealing  the  inner  workings  of  a  gloomy  and  superstitious 
spirit.  The  best  of  the  two  pictures  by  M.  Bouguereau  in 
this  collection  is  “The  Passing  Thought”  028)»  and  it  is 
exquisitely  tender  and  delicate  in  feeling.  M.  mrgue’s  “  Arab 
Sentinel  ”  (79)  is  remarkable  not  only  for  force,  brilliancy,  and 
minute  finish,  but  for  the  delicacy  with  which  the  sentiment 
of  ^nui  is  rendered.  The  lazy  soldier  leaning  against  the 
high  wall  of  a  deserted  courtyard  in  the  warm  afternoon  is 
in  admirable  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  There  are  at 
least  three  noteworthy  illustrations  of  the  late  war,  which 
possess  high  artistic  merit,  in  this  gallery.  “The  Red  Cross 
I  Ambulance  ”  ^71),  by  M.  E.  Castres,  a  Swiss  painter,  is  a 
sternly  realistic  work,  which  is  admirably  free  from  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  is  so  matter-of-fact,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
described  as  pathetic.  The  ambulance  train,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  bronzed  and  stalwart  Englishman,  is  making  its 
way  through  the  deep  snow.  It  is  a  vivid,  life-like  scene,  and 
figures  and  waggons  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  l^ck- 
ground  of  snow.  “Leading  to  the  Ambulance”  (47)  is  a 
smaller  work  by  the  same  artist,  which  displays  similar  quali¬ 
ties,  but  is  somewhat  more  touching,  M.  A.  AnkeFs  “  Swiss 
Peasants  attending  wounded  soldiers  of  Bourbaki's  division  ” 
(172)  is  also  a  highly  meritorious  work.  Although  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  displays  no  striking  originality,  several 
of  the  figures,  such  as  the  peasant  girl  kneeling  beside  the 
wounded  soldier,  who  raises  himself  from  his  bed  of  straw  to 
drink  from  the  cup  she  is  offering  him,  and  the  little  boy  who, 
with  pear  in  hand,  peeps  timorou^y  from  behind  his  mother’s 
skirt  at  the  strange  occupants  of  the  straw  shed,  are  power¬ 
fully  and  truthfufiy  conceived  and  painted. 

“  The  Bullfighters’  Salute  ”  (168)  is  the  lai^est  of  the  two 
works  by  which  M.  Fortuny  is  represented  in  this  exhibition 
and  it  is  a  suggestive  and  forcible  but  somewhat  rough  sketch  ; 
but  we  greatly  prefer  his  smaller  work,  “  The  Critical  Tor* 
cador”  (43),  wnich  is  a  very  fine  study.  M.  C.  Maccari’s 
“Fortune-Teller — Rome ”(16)  is  a  highly  finished  little  pic¬ 
ture,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  strong  colour.  “  Who  Comes  !’* 
is  a  good  specimen  of  M.  F.  Roybets’s  work ;  the  subject^  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  usual  with  this  painter,  seems  hardly  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  skill  expended  on  the  picture.  Of  tMtaux  de 
SocUUf  there  are  several  clever  specimens  in  this  finery. 


own  works  in  the  form  of  “examples.” 
pinters  who,  without  having  ever  pr(^uced  anything  of  note, 
but  merely  on  the  strength  of  a  picture  or  two  that  were 
pronounced  promising,  have  gone  into  the  “  example  ”  business 
and  never  sought  to  get  out  of  it  again.  Tlie  “  sample  dodge  ” 
is  well  known  in  trade,  and  many  an  ^astute  shopkeeper  lias 
speedily  disposed  of  large  stocks  of  goods  by  making  the 
public  oelieve  that  he  was  selling  them  the  genuine  article  in 
small  quantities  at  wholesale  prices.  It  would  really  appear 
as  if  a  considerable  number  of  artists  were  resorting  to  a 
somewhat  analogous  system,  for  there  is  evidently  a  very 
extensive  manumcture  of  “  examples  ”  going  on  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  both  at  home  and  aoroad,  but  more  especially 
abroad.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  deeply  regret  the 
prevalence  of  this  sort  of  art  prMuct,  but  we  fear  that  so  long 
as  the  demand  for  “  examples  ”  continues  to  be  as  brisk  as  it 
has  been  of  late  years,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  article  will 
be  forthcoming. 

The  systematic  production  of  “examples”  is  obviously 
injiurious  to  the  artist  who  condescends  to  practise  it,  and  as 
obviously  detrimental  to  art.  For  what  is  an  “  example  ”  ? 
It  is  something  very  different  from  either  a  “  study  ’’  or  a 
“  sketch.”^  There  is  no  fresh  thought  or  observation  in  it. 
At  best  it  is  but  a  reminiscence  or  a  repetition,  on  a  small  i 
scale  and  in  a  fragmentary  shape,  though  frequently  in  a 
highly  finished  stvle,  of  some  idea  that  the  artist  has  either 
previously  worked  out,  or  that  he  has  abandoned  all  intention 
of  ever  thoroughly  working  out.  It  is  the  memory 
rather  than  the  imagination  that  it  calls  into  play.  The  artist 
has  had  no  high  pleasure  over  it,  and  no  higli  pleasure  can 
be  derived  from  it.  We  may  admire  the  skill  displayed  in 
the  compo8ition,--the  drawing,  the  quality  and  harmony  of 
the  colours, — but  it  awakens  no  sympathy.  However  clever 


The  “  Collection  Laubent-Richird.” — M.  Durand  Ruel 
of  the  Rue  Lafitte,  Paris,  and  New  Bond-street,  London,  has 
favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  the 
Collection  Laurent-Richard,  which  is  to  be  sold  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot,  Paris,  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst.  This  exceedingly 
choice  and  valuable  collection  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
masterpieces  by  the  greatest  contemporary  French  artiste. 
The  modern  French  landscape  school  is  particularly  well 
represented  by  a  large  number  of  the  grandest  productions  of 
M.  Rousseau,  Jules  Dupr4,  Corot,  Diaz,  and  Troy  on;  a^  ^ 
collection  also  comprises  noble  works  by  Delacroix,  Mille^ 
Eyrim,  Gericault,  and  Meissonier.  The  dispersion  of  such 
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40J  ;  Rnssian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93^  to  93f ;  ditto,  1871  921 
to  93;  ditto,  1872,  91 J  to  92  ex  div. ;  Nicolai  Railway,  77*4  to 
784  ;  San  Dominj^o,  244  to  254^;  Spanish  Three  per  I'enii  *  21 
1816  to  21  16-16  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1866,  64  7  16  to 
54  9-16;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  74|  to  74| ;  ditto  8  x  per 
Cents.,  1869,  63*  to  63^  ex  div.;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  18 n,  731 
to  78| ;  and  Uruguay,  784  to  78 J ;  Bolivian,  63}  to  54^  ;  Eavn. 
tian,  1868,  92^  to  924  ;  Khedive,  834  *<>  «x  div. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  95  to  95^  ex  div  » 
Great  Eastern,  414  to  414  ;  Great  Northern  «A,”  143  to  1431 » 
Great  Western,  1224  to  122g ;  Brighton,  734  to  78} ;  Lan- 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  1484  «o  149;  London  and  North-Western 
1424  .to  142 J;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  234  to  234- 
Metropolitan,  69|to69J;  ditto  IMstrict,  32}  to  82|;  Midland’ 
135|to  136^;  North  British,  65|  to  664;  North-Eastern,  1651 
to  166;  Sheffield,  774  to  771 ;  South-Eastern,  1054  to  106;  and 
ditto  “  A,”  85}  to  85f. 


a  collection  as  this  is  an  important  event  in  the  hwtory  of 
modem  art,  which  deserves  to  be  worthily  coniniemorated, 
and  no  bett^  record  could  have  been  conceiv^  or  tlevised 
than  the  illnstrated  catalogue  that  lias  been  issued  by  M. 
Durand  Rnel.  This  handsome  volume  contains  forty-three 
spirited  and  artistic  etchings  of  the  principal  pictures  included 
in  the  collection,  which  are  not  only  valuable  transcripts  of 
the  originals,  but  admirable  specimens  of  what  can  be  done 
with  the  etching  needle.  The  catalogue  of  the  Collection- 
Richard,  in  short,  is  a  splendid  artistic  publication  of  the 


the  opinion  that  “  the  seabird  analogy  *’  of  Professor  Tait  was 
utterly  unable  to  account,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  phenomena 
thus  presented  by  Newton’s  comet.  It  was  manifest  that  the  son 
had  exerted  a  repulsive  power  on  the  material  of  the  comet’s  tale. 
Halley’s  comet,  under  the  searching  scrutiny  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
powerful  telescope,  gave  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  sun  in 
raising  matter  of  a  vaporous  nature  from  the  nucleus,  this  mat- 
I  ter  being  then  repelled  so  as  to  form  the  tail.  Lexell’s  comet  was 
'  remarkable  as  having  been  introduced  into  the  solar  system  by 
the  action  of  the  planet  J upiter,  acting  a  part  not  inaptly  indi¬ 
cated  by  Homer’s  epithet  of  Jupiter  as**  the  cloud-compeller.” 
Biela’s  comet  in  its  earlier  history  illustrates  the  singular  vicissi¬ 
tudes  to  which  these  objects  are  subjected ;  for  at  its  return  in 
1846  it  sub-divided  into  two  distinct  comets,  each  with  a  nucleus, 
coma,  and  tail  of  its  own.  In  1866  it  was  looked  for  in  vain  along 
its  calculated  track,  and  the  search  was  renewed  in  1872  with 
similar  ill-success.  Donati’s  comet  (many  well-drawn  and 
coloured  pictures  of  which  were  exhibited  by  the  lecturer),  was 
studied  under  pecnliarly  favourable  conditions,  and  its  changes 
of  appearance  as  it  approached  the  sun  threw  much  light  on 
the  economy  of  comets.  Envelopes  were  found— at  one  time 
no  less  than  three  being  distinctly  visible — and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  sun’s  repulsive  action  was  indicated  by  the  laettbat 
two  (and  even  for  a  time  three)  tails  could  be  seen ;  one,  the 
principal  tail,  indicating  by  its  curvature  the  comparative  slow¬ 
ness  with  Which  the  sun’s  repulsive  action  was  exerted,  the  other 
(both  when  two  could  be  seen)  being  almost  perfectly  straight.  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  sun  repelled  some  portions  of  the 
comet’s  tail  with  much  greater  energy  than  others.  The  lecturer 
then  passed  to  the  discussion  of  the  connection  existing  between 
meteors  and  comets.  He  showed  that  the  recurrence  of  meteor- 
showers  on  particular  dates  indicates  the  existence  of  meteoric 
streams  travelling  in  their  own  orbits  round  the  sun.  The  August 
stream,  producing  the  display  called  the  Tears  of  St  Lawrence, 
had  already  been  associated  by  Schiaparelli  with  the  comet  of 
1862,  when  inquiry  was  directed  to  the  November  stream,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  shooting-stars  called  the  Leonides.  Because  this 
shower  is  more  remarkable  at  intervals  of  about  thirty-three 
years,  Schiaparelli  adopted  that  as  its  period,  and  thence  calcu¬ 
lated  its  orbit ;  but  our  countryman,  the  eminent  astronomer 
Adams,  achieved  a  greater  work  in  proving,  from  a  compariwn  of 
the  perturbations  produced  by  the  planets  with  the  actual  shifting 
of  this  meteor-stream,  that  its  period  must  be  thirty-three  years  or 
thereabouts.  When  inquiry  was  made  for  a  corresponding  comet, 
it  was  found  that,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  in  the  very  year 
(1866)  when  these  researches  were  made,  a  new  telescopic  comet 
had  been  detected,  which  actually  travels  in  the  very  path  as¬ 
signed  to  the  November  meteors.  No  reasonable  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  can  remain  that  there  is  some  sort  of  connection  between 
comets  and  meteors,  insomuch  that  meteors  travel  in  the  train  of 
comets ;  but  what  the  real  nature  of  the  connection  may  be 
has  not  as  yet  been  shown.  On  passing  to  the  display  of  last 
November,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  November  meteors  properly  so-called,  which  are  seen  on 
November  13- 14th,  and  are  produced  by  a  meteor-stream  which 
meets  the  earth  nearly  full-front.  The  meteor-shower  seen  last 
November  occurred  on  the  27th,  and  came  from  the  region  of  the 
heavens  behind  the  earth.  The  lost  comet  of  Biela  having  passed 
close  by  the  earth’s  orbit  at  its  return  in  1872,  Professor  Alex. 


for  the  Account.  Not  much  business  was  done  in  Foreign 
Securities,  but  the  tone  was  flat.  In  Railway  Stocks  the 
factitious  hone  of  a  remission  of  part  of  the  Passenger  Duty 
sank  beneath  the  weight  of  Mr  Lowe’s  reply  of  the  night 
before.  District  Preference,  however,  in^roved  Sheffield 
Deferred,  J,  and  ditto  Ordinary,  j.  On  Thursday  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  very  still,  owing  to  the  increased  demands  for  accom¬ 
modation.  Consols  improved  J,  but  Foreign  Stocks  were 
very  heavy.  In  Railway  Stocks  the  changes  were  not  all  in 
one.  direction,  but  the  tendency  was  generally  low.  Both 
Foreign  and  !^ilway  Stocks  improved  somewhat  on  its  be- 
comitm  known  that  the  Bank  directors  bad  not  raised  the 
rate  or  discount.  On  Friday  dulness  was  still  the  predomi¬ 
nating  characteristic  of  the  market.  Consols  declined  ;  and 
in  Foreign  and  Railway  Securities  the  fall  was  still  more 
marked.  £176,000  in  gold  bars  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  for  Germany. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  heavy  throughout  the 
week,  and  advices  from  the  Continent  and  the  United  States 
show  a  growing  pressure  on  the  money  market.  The  Bank- 
rate  remains  unaltered. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on  April 
2ud  show  a  decrease  iu  public  deposits  of  869,491f.,  and  an 
increase  in  other  deposits  of  978,495/.,  the  former  now 
standing  at  16,860,387/.,  and  the  latter  at  19,736,746/.  The 
notes  in  circulation  amount  to  26,1 10,085/.,  being  an  increase 
of  918,765/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
23,246,594/.  or  a  decrease  of  639,778/.  The  amount  of  bills, 
Ac.,  described  as  **  Other  securities,”  has  increased  during  the 
week  by  no  less  than  1,700,346/.;  the  whole  amount  of  such 
securities  now  on  hand  being  28,810,207/.  The  proportion  of 
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Herichel  announced  that  probably  during  the  last  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  or  the  first  of  December,  a  display  of  meteors  (produced  by 
bodies  following  in  the  track  of  Biela’s  comet)  might  be  observed. 
The  shower  of  November  27th  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  to 
identify  it  with  a  meteor-stream  following  Biela’s  comet,  for  it 
came  from  precisely  that  part  of  the  heavens  whence  the 
comet  would  appear  to  come  if  on  or  about  November  27th 
it  fell  upon  the  earth.  Owing  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
display  some  astronomers  supposed  that  the  earth  had  actually 
passed  through  Biela’s  comet,  and  Klinkerfues,  a  German 
astronomer,  acting  on  this  supposition,  and  reasoning  that 
as  the  meteors  bad  come  from  a  certain  point  on  the  northern 
heavens,  they  would  pass  away  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
southern  heavens,  telegraphed  to  Mr  Pogson,  the  Government 
astronomer  at  Madras :  “  Biela  touched  earth  on  November  27, 
look  out  near  Theta  Centauri  ”  (a  star  near  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Centaur).  Pogson  did  so,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  indicated 
be  found  a  small  cloudlike  object,  in  all  respects  resembling  a 
and  distinguished  from  star-cloudlets  by  its  motion.  Mr 


FIELD'S 

PATENT  ‘‘OZOKERIT’’  CANDLES 

ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOUND. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


IVrONSIEUR  GUSTAVE  PRADEAU^S  LAST 

IvX  HISTORICAL  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL,  at  the  Queen’s  Concert 
Rooms,  Hanover  square,  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  8,  at  Eight 
o  clock,  assisted  by  Mons.  Sainton  (Violin),  and  Miss  Julia  Wigan.  Tickets, 
lOs.  6d.  and  38.,  of  Hons.  Pradeau.  at  his  residence.  IS  Elm-jrrove,  Hammer¬ 
smith.— STANLEY  LUCAS,  WEBER,  and  CO.,  84  New  Bond-street, 
and  usual  Agents. 


CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF 

The  national  society  for 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to  obtain  for  Women  Householders  and 
Ratepayers,  who  already  possess  the  right  to  vote  in  Municipal  and  School 
Board  Elections,  the  right  to  vote  also  in  the  election  of  Members  ol 
Parliament. 

Seventy-three  Local  Committees  are  already  in  connection  with  the 
Central,  and  forty-four  Members  of  Parliament  are  Members  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  second  reading  of  the  “  Bill  to  Remove  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of 
Women  ”  will  be  moved  on  the  30th  of  April.  Any  one  desirous  of  collect- 
ii^  signatures  to  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  will  be  supplied  with 
printed  forms  on  application  to  the  Secretaries. 

l*ublic  meetings  are  about  to  be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  one,  convened  by  the  Central  Committee,  In  the  Hanover-scuare 
Booms  on  the  28th  of  April. 

Subscriptions  to  enable  the  Committee  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these 


comet,  oiivi  — - - - —  — ^  —  — . 

Hind  has  shown  that  this  object  could  not  be  Biela’s  comet,  unless 
the  comet  has  been  delayed  in  some  way  by  from  twelve  to  nine 
weeks.  This  is  a  very  unlikely  supposition.  On  the  other  hand. 
Captain  Tupman,  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  has  shown  that  the 
meteor-cloud  traversed  by  the  earth  on  November  27th  could  not 
have  got  into  the  position  occupied  by  the  cloud  seen  by  Pogson, 
nor  have  followed  the  same  coarse.  The  lecturer  said  that  he 
himself  had  calculated  that  the  brightness  of  the  meteor-cloud 
traversed  by  the  earth  would  be  less  than  the  fire-millionth  part 
of  the  moon’s  brightness,  and  therefore  that  cloud  could  not 
possibly  be  seen ;  accordingly,  if  the  object  seen  by  Pogson  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  that  meteor-cloud,  it  must  have  been 
the  nucleus,  while  the  part  traversed  by  the  earth  was  on  the 
extreme  outskirts.  The  lecturer  passed  on  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  meteors.  He  indicated  the  evidence,  microscopic  and  chemi¬ 
cal,  which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  meteoric 
masses  have  been  flnng  forth  from  the  interior  of  our  sun,  or  of 
his  fellow-suns,  the  stars.  This  part  of  the  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  pictures  of  eruptive  solar  prominences,  and  of  the  solar  corona 
with  its  rays  and  rifts.  Mr  Proctor  pointed  out,  however,  that 
meteor  streams  like  the  August  and  November  systems  cannot 
have  been  expelled  from  the  sun,  because  their  paths  pass  to  and 
from  him.  He  indicated  as  a  possible  explanation,  that  they 
have  been  expelled  by  eruptive  action  in  the  major  planets,  which 
are  known  to  resemble  the  sun  in  many  important  features.  As 
a  singular  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis  (which,  nevertheless, 
he  advanced  only  as  a  speculation),  Mr  Proctor  mentioned  the 
remarkable  fact  that  all  the  comets  whose  paths  cling  round  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter  (so  that  they  have  been  called  Jupiter’s  comet 
family),  travel  forwards,  precisely  as  they  would  if  expelled  from 
his  forward-travelling  globe.  The  lecture  closed  with  remarks  on 
the  risk  to  be  apprehended  from  comets,  which  the  lecturer  con¬ 
siders  to  be  far  greater  in  the  case  of  a  comet  falling  on  the  sun, 
than  in  the  more  dreaded  case  of  a  comet  falling  on  the  earth. 


THOUGHT  EDUCATION. 


_  A  Parent  la  desirous 

X  of  hearing  of  some  first  class  Boarding  School,  where  the  Bible 
w  treated  as  a  merely  human  book,  where  the  ceremony  of  Church-going  is 
dispensed  with,  and  where  an  effort  is  made  to  found  morality  npon  a 
rational  basis.— Address,  L.  B.,  *  Examiner  ’  Office,  7  Sonthampton-street. 
Strand,  W.C. 


Madame  tussaud's  exhibition.— a 

PORTRAIT  MODEL  of  his  late  Imperial  Majesty  NAPO¬ 
LEON  111.  lying  in  state,  is  now  added.  Niqwfeon  relics.  “The  mosi 
remarkable  thiim  in  the  museum,”  says  M.  de  Cassagnac,  “  is  the  grand 
co^t^^ni^  "**'**^*^*'  connect^  with  him  has  been 

l^tra  rooms,  6d 


^  ieon  relics.  “’The  mosi 
says  M.  de  Cassagnac,  “  is  the  grand 

_  _ ytbing  connected  with  him  has  bMn 

with  admirable  care.— Admission,  la.,  children  under  ten,  6d. 
— .  'i.  Open  from  10  a.m.  till  lo  p.m. 


rpHE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of 

-L  1873  will  OPEN  on  EASTER  MONDAY  The  Industries  i  lustrated 
will  be  SILK,  CARRIAGES.  STEEL,  and  FOOD,  with  Works  of  FINE 
ART  of  all  kinds  and  Countries. 

About  300  of  the  best  works  of  the  late  J.  PHILLIP,  R.A.,  and 
T.  CKESWICK,  B.A.,  will  be  exhibited;  also  works  by  Officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Admi.ssion,  One  Shilling.  Monday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  Sixpence 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I E  T  Y.— Lectures  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE.  each  SUNDAY 
afternoon  at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  April  8.— W.  B  CARPENTER,  E8q.,3I.D..  P.R,S.,  F.L.S., 
on  “  The  Stereoscope,  the  Pseudoecope,  and  Binocular  Vision.” 

No  Lecture  on  the  13th  April. 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door,  One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


each,  after  Six  o’clock 


Cancer  hospital  (IbSl),  Brompton,  and  167 

Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  aserroon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symotoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endui>d  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  ‘misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  tlMrefore, Is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  oontributhNW,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  enijeavours  to  remove.” 

Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  gsnerous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palaoe,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Boud- 
street).  W. 


Last  Night  of  the  Season,  Sunday,  April  6.—  An  Address,  followed  by 
Handel's  Oratorio,  “  The  Messiah.”  Soloists,— Miss  Blanche  Reives,  Miss 
Lucy  Franklein,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  Aynsley  Cooke.  Full  Band 
and  Chorus.  Conductor— Mr  F.  Stanishnis.  Tickets  at  the  doors,  3d.,  6d., 
Is.,  and  2s.  6d.  Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to  reserved 
seats  in  Mortimer-street. 

N.B — The  First  EXCURSION  will  be  on  Sunday,  May  4th,  to  BOX 
HILL  and  DORKING,  28.  Betnm,  fhMn  Loudon  Bridge,  Victoria,  and 
Kensington. 

B.  H.  MOBBELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High  Holbom,  W.C. 


London  dialectical  society,  CavendUh  Rooms, 

71  Mortimer-street,  W. 

On  Wednesday,  16th  April,  1873.— Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Paper  by 
WILLIAM  VOLCKUAN,  £aq.,  entitled  “  On  Money  and  Interest  :-^n 
some  of  the  Elements,  Conditions,  and  Infringements  of  well  being: — On 
Politico-economic  Partnerstiip.”— <G.  Soarea,  Esq.,  and  T.  HigginsrEeq.) 
The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  8  o’clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FBEDEBICK  A.  FOBD,  Hon.  Sec. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY :  Instituted  1821.  The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same 
other  Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties 
insured  amounting  to  £437,602. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £2,760,790  having  been  paid  to  iusun-rs  for  louses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
^iablisbment,  it  mil  suffice  to  state  that  the  tot^  business  now  exceeds 
£1(X),000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 

Offices— 60  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

March  24, 1873. 


ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND.  LONDON.  W.C.. 

/^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

vX  GEOLOGY,  and  ean  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Bocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buekland,  Lyell, 
Jakes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terras: 

100  Hmiui  Bpecimeas,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  0  o  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabitu  t,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
60  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  comm^lng 
the  study  of  these  interestiag  branches  of  Soienee,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  m  the  worla 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  X  1  B.  X  1  fL  in 
sue,  and  £20  in  value,  are  conveyed  by  the  Pkninsular  and  Oriental 
1  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 

1 8.  4d.  per  lb.  F ull  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 
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rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
L  Eftablished  1803. 

1  Old  Bro«d-ftreet,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fallmall.  S.)V. 
Capital,  £1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Ladv-day  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  April, 
r  the  same  wUl  become  voia. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 
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COMPANY. 


or  the  same 


Ring  due 
wlllbece 


North  British  aud  mercantile  insurance 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  25th 
instant.  Rec^ts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  aud 
at  the  Head  O^e. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  8.W. 

March,  1873. 


rrUE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

X  for  FIRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Office.— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  ^ven  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Lady-day  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  fVom  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,039,708 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additiona) 

Income— Premiums . £166,838 

Interest .  66,387 

-  233,225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,486,184 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

rPHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

X  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Comhill,  London ;  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,949.  Reserve  Fund,  £2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums,  1871,  £1,131,594. 

Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property  of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within  fifteen, 
days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

kJ  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

FOR  APRIL. 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Public  and  Private  Morality.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

Witchcraft  and  Non-Christian  Religions.  By  A.  C.  Lyall. 

Free  Trade  from  a  Colonial  Point  of  View.  By  D.  Syme. 

Sedition.  By  Henry  Crompton. 

Mr  Pater’s  Essays.  By  the  Editor. 

The  Liquor  Question.  By  Arthur  Arnold. 

Dr  Stirling,  llegel,  and  the  Mathematicians.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith 
A  Rejoinder.  By  J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 

Lady  Anna.  Chapters  I.  to  IV.  By  Anthony  TroUope. 

Critical  Notices :  Dr  Hake's  Poems.  By  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Some  Books  of  the  Month.  By  Edith  Simoox. 

JOHN  MORLEY’S  ROUSSEAU.  2  vols.,  demy 

8vo,  268. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW 

ZEALAND.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Maps,  36e. 

“  GUY  LIVINGSTONE  SILVERLAND.  Demy 

8vo,  12a  [This  day. 

KIBRIZLI’S  MEHBMET  PASHA’S  SIX  YEARS 

in  EUROPE.  A  Sequel  to  ‘Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem.’  Demy 
8vo.  [This  day. 

W.  N.  MOLESWORTH’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

l>om  1830.  Complete  in  3  vola,  demy  8vo,  I5s. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PiccadiUy,  _ 


OUIDA’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
PASCAREL  :  a  Story.  By  Ouida.  3  vols. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PiccadiUy. 


[This  day. 


From  South-  From  Venice 

anmton.  (calling  at  Anoona).  _ 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  at  3  p.m.  "" 

ADEN^^^^^^  )  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  /  Every  Monday 

BOMBAY  j  ^  ^  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 

GALLE 
MADRAS 

CALCUTTA  Thursday,  AprU  f  Friday  morning,  f  Monday.  April 
Penang  lO  and  24,  at-<  April  18  and  1  21  and  May  5, 

SINGAPORE  2  p.m.  (.  May2.  (  at  5  a.m. 

CHINA  ^  ^ 

JAPAN 

NEW  zealandI 

(Cargo  only.)  )  ^  P*m.  [  April  18.  i  21,  at  5  a.m. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passi’ngers  arc  now  booked  through,  vik  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  aU  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadennall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

VOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY  in 

ENGLISH.  2  vols.,  containing  nearly  1,300  pages,  Ss. 

MIRABAUD’S  ‘The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
I’bysical  World.’  28.,  or  in  cloth,  28. 6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
600  pages.  Tenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  Ss. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY ;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  ISOpagcs,  price  6d. 

ROBERT  OWEN ;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR- 
GANT.  Published  at  lOs.  6d.,  reduced  to  28.  6d. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 

New  Edition,  Ss.  Only  250  were  printed. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tbob.  Paini— includes  his  Trial  for 
Writing  it.  is.  ‘  Ageof  Reason  and  Miscellaneous.’ 3s. ;  in  cloth,  38. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 

DORE  S  great  PICTURE  of  « CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PiL£TORlUM.”  Sise,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dobk  Qaxi.£RT,  35  New  Bond- street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  IS. 


From 

Brindisi. 


morning. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursda^ 
10  and 
2  p.m. 


»y,  AprU  f  Friday  morning, 
d  24,  at-<  April  18  and 
.  (.  May  2. 


S  Monday,  AprU 
21  and  May  5, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  April  (Friday  morning,  (Monday,  April 
10,  at  2  p.m.  1  April  18.  i  21,  at  5  a.m. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

‘*HE  COMETH  NOT,”  She  Said.  By  Annie  Thomas. 

3  vols.  [Next  week. 

IN  the  LAP  of  FORTUNE.  Bj  Joseph  Hatton. 

3  vols.  [This  day. 

The  DEATH  SHOT.  By  Captain  Maine  Reid. 

3  vols.  [This  day. 

WILD  WEATHER.  By  Lady  Wood.  2  vols. 

SO  VERY  HUMAN.  By  Colonel  Richards.  3  vols. 
BRIGHT  MORNING.  By  Maria  M.  Grant.  3  vols. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PiooadUly. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  88  pp.,  price  28.  6d., 


.  By  w.  n.  o.  jb.a.,  auujwi 

of  '  An  Examination  of  Cousin’s  Psychology,*  Ac.  Ac. 

“  The  Author  shows  not  only  care  and  ingenuity  in  working  out  his  own 
theory,  but  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  controversy,  and  much 
polemical  acumen  and  vigour.”— Atnenteiun. 

Dublin:  WILLIAM  McGEE,  18  Nassau- street. 


T^EAFNESS ;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  successful 

Xy  removal  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear, 


H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- row ;  and  aU  BookseUers. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

T^LECTRO-SUEGERY,  and  its  advantage  over  ordinary 

-1—4  Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  Cancer^  Tumours,  Hydroceles, 
and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H,  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish- street,  W. 

rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW :  A  Journal  of  Reli- 

X  rious  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  CHARLES  BEARD,  B.A. 
PubUshed  Quarteriy :  price  2a.  6d.  No.  XLI.— APRIL.  1873. 

1.  Religious  Parties  in  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Stevenson.  _  _ 

2.  Strauss:  “The  Old  Faiths  and  the  New.”  By  l*rofes8orScholten,  D.D., 

of  Leyden. 

3.  The  Athanasian  Creed.  By  John  Wright,  B  A.  „  . 

4.  Mr  Gladstone  on  Strauss  and  Modem  l^ought.  By  Charles  Beard,  B.  A. 

5.  Historical  Views  of  Broad  Churchism.  By  Alexander  Gordon,  M  A* 

6.  Levantine  Sects.  By  William  James  Lamport. 

7.  Summary  of  Ecclesiastical  Events. 

8.  Notices  of  Books. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  London  and  Edinbur 
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13  Great  Marlboeouqh-stbeet. 


HDEST  and  BLACKETT’S 


BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ursula’s 

Love  Story,*  Ac.  3  voU.  , 

•  Benntifiil  Edith  ’  is  a  pretty  love  story — well  written  and  good  in  tone.” 
—Athenaeum.  **  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.  The  character  of 
tlie  heroine  is  very  charming.  The  conversations  are  natural,  original,  and 
clever.”— John  Bull. 

MAT.  Bv  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ‘Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,’ ‘Salem  Chapel,’ Ac.  Gvols.  [Next  week. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  vols. 

“  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in 
this  storv.  It  is  full  of  well-sustained  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
popular.’ —Morning  Post. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of ‘Grandmother’s  Money,’ &c.  Secom)  Edition.  3  vols. 

“  The  best  novel  that  Mr  Robinson  has  written.  It  is  a  work  of  very 
c.msiderahle  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting.” — Examiner. 

PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  Spender.  3  vols. 

•*  A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character, 
and  marvellous  felicitv  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassed.”— 
Joint  Bull.  ‘‘One  of  the  best  receut  novels.” — Standard. 


le  best  receut  novels.” — Standard. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  NOVEL. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published, 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY, 

ms  ADVENTURES  AND  OPINIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  the  *  Caxtons/  &c. 

Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  £1  5s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  160. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  April.  With 

X  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  LESLIE.  A.II.A.,  and  GEORGE 
DU  MAURIEU. 


Old  Kensington.  (With  an  Illustration.)  LIII. — That  thou  art  Blamed 
shall  not  be  thy  Defect.  L IV.— Holy  St  Francis,  what  a  Change  is 
here!  LV.— See  you  not  Something  beside  Slasonry  ?  LVI. — The 
I’lay  is  Played,  the  Curtain  Drops. 

Byzantine  Anatolia. 

Anagrams. 

The  Fly-Fisher  in  Winter  (Quarters. 

A  Fantasia  Improvisation.' 

Notes  on  Ghosts  and  Goblins. 

A  Clironicle  of  the  Cotton  Country. 

Zeida’s  Fortune.  (With  an  Illustration.)  II.— Town  Mice  and  a  Country 
Mouse.  III.— A  Legend  of  the  Rhine.  IV.— La  Prova  d’un’ Opera 
Seria.  V. — Mademoiselle  Leezinska.  VI. — A  Leap  and  a  Fall. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 


NEW  WORKS. 


history  of  TWO  aUEENS:  CATHARINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  308. 

adventures  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (Ublquel,  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk,’ 
Ac.  2  vols..  with  Illustrations.  218. 

“  Written  in  bright  and  lively  style.”- Athenseum.  a 

“  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic.” — John  Bull. 

The  mSHAI  EXPEDITION,  1871 72.  By  Lieut. 

R.  O.  WOODTHORPE,  R.E.  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  ISs. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1873, 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Forty-Second  Edition,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo,  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  Sis.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

WILD  GEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemassy  Author  of 

‘LIL.’&c.  3  vols. 


'J'lIE 


SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 
Now  ready,  price  68., 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  NEW 

No.  LXXXVI.  APRIL,  1873. 


SERIES. 


contents; 

1.  The  National  Importance  of  Scientific  Research. 

II.  Mr  Gladstone’s  ‘‘  Defence  of  the  Faith.” 

III.  Venetian  Painting. 

IV.  Henry  Murger,  the  Bohemian. 

V.  Charity  Scho^s. 

VI.  Irresponsible  Ministers— Baron  Stockmar. 

VII.  Our  Seamen. 

VIII.  Irish  University  Education  and  the  Ministerial  Crisis. 
Contemporarv  Literature: — 1.  Thcoloirv  and  Philosonhv.— 2 


temporary  Literature: — 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy.— 2.  Po 
Sociology,  Voyages,  and  Travels.— .3.  Science.— 4.  History 
Biography. — 5.  Belles  Lettres. — 6.  Art. 

London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


Politics, 
>ry  and 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  7a  6d.  each. 

Tho  STUDENT’S  HUME  j  a  History  of  England  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  By  DAVID  HUME. 
Incorporating  the  resc  arches  of  recent  historians,  and  continued  to 
1868.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

This  work  is  desired  to  supply  a  History  of  England  in  a  volume  of 
moderate  size.  While  Hume’s  language  has  been  retained,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  his  errors  bare  been  corrected  and  his  deficiencies  supplied. 
The  Roman  and  Saxon  period  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 

The  Student’s  Hume*  is  carefully  and  well  done.  The  Notes  and 
Illustrations  are  the  most  remarkable  features.  Many  important  subjects 
— conititational,  legal,  or  social— are  thus  treated ;  aud  the  authorities  arc 
mentioned  at  its  close.”— Spectator. 


The  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE;  from  the 

Earliest '.Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  18.52. 

With  Notes  and  Illustrations  on  the  Institutions  of  the  Counti^.  By 

Rev.  W.  H.  JERVIS,  M.A. 

This  work  has  been  written  by  an  English  Scholar,  and  is  intended  to 
suj)ply  a  History  of  France,  incorporating  the  researches  of  recent  his¬ 
torians,  and  to  give  an  impartial,  genial,  and  even  sympathetic  account  of 
French  history. 

*‘  This  History  of  France  is  the  digested  work  of  a  thorough  scholar,  who 
having  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  its  history,  knows  how  to 
generalize  and  knit  into  one  pertinent  whole  the  sequence  of  events.  It  is 
the  best  work  of  its  kind  accessible  to  readers  of  all  classes.” — Examiner. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

EDITED  BY  DR  WM.  SMITH. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  yesr  ISOS.  By  PUILll’  SMITH,  U.A.  With 
W’oodcuts.  l6mo.  38.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE ;  from  the  Earliest 

Times.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  JERVIS,  M.A.  lOmo. 

[In  preparation. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


POPULAR  WORKS  BY  MR  SMILES. 


Small  8vo,  6s., 

SELF  HELP.  With  Hlastrations  of  Conduct  and  Per* 

severance.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  Author  of  ‘  Lives  of  British 
Engineers.’ 

‘‘  This  admirable  little  volume  which  Mr  Smiles  has  called  ‘  Self  Help  ’has 
been  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  for  it  is  a  book  which  must  stimulate  many 
a  youth  to  form  habits  of  temperance,  frugality,  and  industry.  It  appeals 
to  all  the  noblest  sentiments  that  elevate  man ;  duty,  honour,  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  ” — Spectator. 

By  the  same  Author, 

CHARACTER.  A  Companion  Volume  to  ‘Self  Help. 

Small  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  charming  volume.  In  a  small  compass  is  compressed  much  sterling 
sense  and  advice,  culled  from  all  sources,  ingeniously  woven  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  whole.”— >Iohu  Bull. 

The  STORY  of  the  LIVES  of  GEORGE  and  ROBERT 

STEPHENSON,  Railway  Engineers.  W'oodouts.  Small  8vo,  Os. 

‘‘  A  storv  worthy  to  be  known  by  thousands,  and  issued  in  a  form  which 
will  make  It  accessible  by  men  of  humble  means  who  have  especial  right  to 
be  among  its  readers ;  we  hope  that  uo  library  open  to  working  men  will  be 
without  It.”— Examiner. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

LIFE  of  THOMAS  TELFORD,  with  a  History  of  Roads 

and  Travelling  in  England.  Woodcuts.  Small  Svo,  68. 

LIVES  of  JAMES  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY 

ENGINEERS.  Woodcuts.  Small  8vo,  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY:  Iron  Workers  and  Tool 

Makers.  Small  8ro,  68. 


The  HUGUENOTS  in  ENGLAND  and  IRELAND.  Small 

Svo,  68. 

A  BOY’S  VOYAGE  BOUND  THE  WORLD.  By  Samuel 

SMILES  the  Younger.  Woodcuts.  Small  Svo,  6s. 

“A  volume  of  the  healthiest  and  most  agreeable  kind.  Unaffected, 
vivacioui,  and  rich  in  incident.  It  contains,  moreover,  a  large  amount  of 
information,  and  in  writing  of  w’eil-known  places  It  Is  evident  t^^tne 
author  tees  with  his  own  eyes  and  not  through  •  the  spectacles  of  books.  — 
Pail  Hall  Gazette. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle-street. 
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TOHxV  OOSNELL  and  CO 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  in  greatly  in 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  iB/ed.  i 

Nothing  impossiblr' 

AGUA  AMARBLLA  reatores  the  hv— 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  whm  - 

i£\u%T  T  r%r\  w _ _  T 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  readj  (Twelre  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT, 

E  la  ^  liT  3sr  XT  M 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  tod  the  eboT.  Inrcetniwit  Cirealer  e  eefe,  Teloebl.  sold.,  contalBlng  most  reliable  iDformation 

to  Inyestors. 

It  oontains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  oMhe  day,  ■^th  Market  Prices, 
Report^  Dividends,  fcc.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and 

Mines,  l^orel^  J^nds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 
MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHID  1869. 

Baitkiba  :  Lowdoh  Aim  Wistminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


MNJTH  rASTEisgreatlvsnn* 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is/ed.  per  pSt’ 

Nothing  impossible.^* 

AGUA  AMARBLLA  restores  the  human 
nair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  whm 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length  ifii.* 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  tAemii^ 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  linniT 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  mb 
oentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  leT 
bottles,  3s.  each.  ^ 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDkb 
Celebrated  for  its  parity.  *’*• 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  8  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  msv  bo 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  P» 
f  umer s  throughout  the  kingdom . 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Periumem 

ANOlL-PABBAai,  98  UPPIB  ThAMXB-StuIT 

London.  * 


ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  FIRE 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY  PIECES.-BuyerB  of  the  above  an 


THE  EXAMINER. 

^  Sotial,  anil  pttrarg  |[tbiefa 


.from£S12sto£33I0s. 


...IVom  £2  178  to  £26. 
from  £1  lOs  to  £100. 
. from  48  to  £6 10s. 


SINCE  the  commencement  of  1871,  instead  of  the 
sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issne  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

“The  main  objects  of  Thb  Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leioh 
Hunt  of  the  work  which  he  and  his  brother  John  Hont  com¬ 
menced  in  1808,  ”  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Parliament, 
liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially  freedom  from  superstition, 
and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  four-and-sixty  years  which  the  lifetime  of  The 
Examiner  already  covers,  and  many  good  reforms,  in  which 
Leioh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms  have  only 
prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected.  Tub  Examiner, 
in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts 
to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now  as  it 
has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
te  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 

As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to  their  opinions 
in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner,  and  none  of  them  claim  to  be 
infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  principles  which  prompt 
them  there  is  no  variation. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  S^,  IMnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAX’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 
WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET;  W. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

LONDON  AGENTS  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-fctreet,  Caven¬ 
dish-square. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  and  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent, 
PRICE  THREEPENCE, 

Or  by  post  direct  from  the  Office, 

No.  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREIT,  StRAND,  LoNDON,  W.C., 
on  payment  of  3s.  9d.  per  quarter  in  advance. 


sler’s  crystal  glass  chandeliers. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDKLIKKS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

T.ONDON — Show  Kooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Ueoms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1S67.  • 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. ;  gilt  side  and  edges,  78., 

Napoleon  buonaparte  (the  history  of). 

Iteprlnted  from  the  Family  Library  Edition,  and  Illustrated  by 
GEOKGK  CULIKSIIANK. 

A  deservedly  popular  work,  and  specially  Interesting  at  this  junc¬ 
ture.  —I’ress. 

I.ondon  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Chcapslde. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  Second  Edition,  writh  Appendix,  of 

"^^NSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Ma(x:rom, 
London:  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  strand. 


ri^HE  HIGH  PRICE  of  MEAT. — Great  economy  effected 
X  by  using  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
car  efully  the  printed  instmetions. 


CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig’s,  the  inventor’s, 
signature.  Beware  of  all  imitation  extract. 


\ 


\ 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“  By  a  thoroof^rh  knowledge  of  th«  natural  laws  which  fi:ovem  the  opera* 
.  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 


tions  of  difi:e8tlon  and  nutrition,  and  by 

nronerties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Eppa  has  provided  our  breakfast 


ssre.  with  a  delicately 
heavy  doctors*  bills.”— Ci 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 


flavoured  beverage 
ivil  Service  Gazette. 


whic^  may  save  us  many 


Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacioine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  flares,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  ic  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


JAYS’, 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 
745, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


IpDGINGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

'J  most  durable,  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  pretUest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and 
capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  main¬ 
tained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 


Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  62  (only)  Old 
Kent-road,  London,  S.E. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

-A.  Xi  E  S. 


No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  ‘‘  WM.  YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can 
be  had  of  the  leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh,  1749.  London 
Stores,  Belvedere- road,  S.E. 


Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John-street. 


LEA 


&  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBCESTERSHIBE.”  • 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 


and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 


Agents- 


-CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

-Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE- 


Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

I’rofession. 


Sold  ns  Wine  in  bottles  from  .Is.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  2s.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  ‘2».,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 


THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty 


MAGNESIA. 

1  lie  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITx  of  the  STOMACH. 
HKARTBUKN,  headache,  gout,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
oest  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
ladies.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  ^  f 


CO. 


DINNEFORD  AND 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


PIANOS 

FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 

AT 

BORN  &  CO.’S, 

13, 


(BORN  &  CO. 


BERNERS-STREET,  W. 


Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTOAGE  PIANOS,  oelebr.^ 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  These 


unequL _ 

their  oonstmetion,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  which  they  produce. 
The  manofaetorers  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Coloniee 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianos.  Hannfactory,  Berlin. 


8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


Beautiful  and  PEARL-LIKE  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  DentifHecr  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, 3s.  6d.,7s.,  10s.  fid. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  31s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOB 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  fid.  and  8s.  fid.  per  BotHe. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for '*  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  0  Edwarda-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.'C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE. 

this  celebrated  Sanoe  are  particularly  requested 
Bottle, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  Mars  th< 
years,  signed 


CAUTION. — The  admirer*  of 

to  observe  that  each 
the  label  used  so  many 
Elizabeth  Laaenibff. 


DR  ROBERTS'S 


Is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an  imfailing 
remedy  for  WOUNDS  of  ever 
Soorbiitio  Eruptions.  Sore 
2s.  9d.,  llB.,  and  228.  each. 


ly  lor  wuu«  JJ»  oi  every  description,  Bnms,  Scalds,  Chilblains, 
Soorbiitio  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  sc.  Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  l|d.. 


Ar.SO  HIS 


PILUKdS  ANTISCROPHUL^, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 

Confirmed  ^  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one  of  the  beet  nlterative  Medi¬ 
cines  ever  offered  to  the  Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without  confinement  or  change  of 
diet.  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  4b.  fid.,  lls.,  and  23s.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH  and  BARNICOTT,  Brid- 
port;  by  the  London  Housee;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 
■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  is  enabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  'Ten  Guineas. — At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opi>oeite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — ”  In  a  new  book,  called  *  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  *  j[Elliott 
Stock,  Paternoster- rowj,  is  fully  expWned  the  unique 


Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES, 


stem  of  Painless 
— l*ress. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  meet  effective 
X  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  ^ddlness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  be .. , 
or.  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  aex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  sfl^tions,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow¬ 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medlciae  Vendor.  Is.  Rd.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


^HJS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 
X  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  daring  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  core  for  the  Gout 
was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimoiilals  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
disooveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  renraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attackiim  ai^  vital  p^. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  vendoi 
per  box. 


Is.  l|d.  and  28.  9d. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS  neod  only  a 

single  trial  to  make  known  their  capabilities.  Ne  ontnde 
sore,  or  inward  inflammation,  can  long  withstud  the  cooling,  purifying; 
ud  healing  influences  exerted  by  these  twin  medirammtf.  Be 

---  j-.|^  will 


recent  or  cbronlo,  grave 
succumb  before  the  curative 


rte! 

diri 


htly  applied  by  any  person  who 


or  slight,  painful  or  simply  annoying, 
e  virtues  of  these  noble  rem^es,  which 


een  be 


terms,^d  printed  in  the  most  l^ble  charaotera 
adeepux 


)  will  attentively  read  their  aoeqmpMjIng 
in  the  plaineet  Unguage.  void  of  toahn^i 


rectionsj  which’ are 'propounded  in  the  plaineet 


for  a  dlep  fidth  In  Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills ;  *  f«w  ^ 

suffice  to  display  their  competency  to  repel  disease  and  renew  soundness. 
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NEW  WORKS 


or  ffaraening,  or  lo  suppijr  i,ut  ...v  cj>.iai,iug  voiumca  on 

gpcSial  departments.  It  U  essentially  an  amateurs  book,  and  embodies 
tne  result  of  several  years’  experience  and  observation  in  a  irarden  formed 
by  the  author  from  undrained  waste  land.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
picturesque  views,  which  will  be  found  suggestive  in  the  laying  out  of 
^unds,  and  with  illustrations  of  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  which 
the  author  has  cultirated  most  successfully  in  the  locality.  The  various 
garden  Implements  which  he  has  found  best  adapted  for  Ms  groond  are 
figured,  as  many  of  these  vary  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  various 
localities  of  Great  Britain. 

In  8vo,  with  Illustrations  in  permanent  photography,  price  15s., 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  of  PAINTING.  By  Mrs  Chables 

HEATON,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  the  l.ife  of  Albrecht  Durer,’4c. 

“  *  A  Concise  History  of  Painting,*  by  Mrs  Charles  Heaton,  supplies  a 
want  in  the  department  of  artistic  literature,  by  giving  a  good  account  of 
the  most  noted  painters  of  bygone  times,  in  a  form  which  renders  the 
information  accessible  to  many  who,  either  from  lack  of  opportunity  or 
inclination,  would  otherwise  remain  in  ignorance.  .  .  .  Were  it  for  no 
other  reason,  the  book  would  be  worth  buying  for  the  sake  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  old  masters  with  which  it  is  embellished.”— Graphic- 
••  .  .  .  She  has  confined  herself  to  a  general  survey,  has  done  her 
work  right  well,  and  has  produced  a  very  useful  book.”— Standard. 

Shortly,  demy  8vo, 

LECTURES  and  LESSONS  on  ART.  Being  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  a  Comprehensive  and  Practical  Svstem.  By  F.  W.  MOODY, 
Demonstrator  ofDecorative  Art.  With  Diagrams  to  illustrate  Com- 
position  and  other  matters. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  IBs.,  just  ready, 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  NUMISMATICS,  and  OTHER 

ANTIQUARIAN  TRACTS.  By  C.  W.  KING,  M.A.,  Author  of 
‘Antique  Gems,’  Ac. 

Fcap.,  price  58., 

NEW  VOLUME  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

MUSIC.  By  H.  C.  Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony  and 

Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Containing  Notation, 
Rudiments  of  Theory,  Harmon v.  Counterpoint,  and  Elements  of  Com¬ 
position  ;  giving  Chapters  on  Voices,  Musical  Instruments,  Ac. 


Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  Cd., 

SICK  AND  IN  PEISON. 

”  The  book  is  a  terrible  exposure— evidently  a  picture  from  life.  W'conly 
hope  it  may  not  create  a  panto  among  raardians  and  lead  to  a  general  raid 
upon  visiting  ladies. "—Literary  Churchman. 

WORKS  BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 

Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  Cs., 

CASIMIR  MAREMMA. 

”  W'c  think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  is  the  ablest  work  we  have  had  from  the 
pen  of  the  Author  of  ‘Friends  in  Council*  since  he  delighted  literary 
epicures  with  that  little  volume.  .  .  In  it  we  have  some  of  8ir  Arthur 
llelps’s  valuable  suggestions  most  clearly  worked  out.** — Spectator. 

In  8vo,  9s.  fid.  (Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Derby), 

THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT. 

*‘  The  work  is  the  result  of  thought  and  experience,  and  in  every  part  is  it 
suggestive  of  thought.*’— Saturday  Review. 

Fifth  Thousand,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  8v(l  lOs.  fid.  (Dedicated  by 
permission  to  her  Majesty  the  (jueenX 

The  LIFE  and  LABOUBS  of  the  LATE  MB  BBA83ET 

”  Seldom,  wc  fancy,  has  so  much  labour  gone  to  the  compilation  of  a 
volume  of  so  moderate  a  bulk.  We  may  compare  the  results  to  some  of  the 
works  constructed  under  Mr  Brassey’s  directions.  .  .  No  trouble  was  spared 
to  assure  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy  of  infbrmation.  .  .  The  task  of 
condensation  and  selection  from  such  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  matter  must 
have  been  difficult, 'delicate,  and  sometimes  even  invidious.  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
has  performed  it  with  tact  and  judgment"— Times. 

‘‘The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr  Helps  for  chronicling  the  causes  of 
such  a  remarkable  sncccss.** — Spectator. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

On  WORK  and  WAGES  PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  THOMAS  BRASSEY,  M.P. 

‘‘  In  this  comparatively  small  volume  Mr  Thomas  Brassey  has  snppli  <* 
evidence  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive  kind  on  the  question  of  labour, 
which  just  now  so  vexes  and  perplexes  us.”— Times. 


SCUt'ES.  By  the  Rev,  T.  W’ EBB,  M.A.,  F.R.A.8.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  adanted  to  the  Present  State  of  Sidereal  Astronomical 
Science ;  with  Map,  Plate,  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  fid. 
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